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The quadrennial race of Presidential aspirations is prevalent 


Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, last remain- 
ing exponent of Roosveltian regime 


First Monday in December historic date for convening of 
Congress 


The ghost of resignation-rumor astir again in Washington 


Lively Washington social season predicted to follow New 
ears 


Cornerstone for Washington Masonic Memorial laid in 
Alexandria 


Washington a lonesome place without some celebrity in town 
Captain St. Clair Street preparing for his air flight to Japan 


How the spectre of Prohibition has throttled prosperity in 
our West Indian islands 


Let us give freedom to the Filipinos! 


William Wrigley, Jr., and Fred W. Upham devoted friends of 
the late President 


Frank W. Stearns and Walter Scott close to the administration 
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The puzzling question of Presidential Succession 
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Honored and lamented, the late War Governor of Massachu- 
setts, passes on 
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The Waldorf-Astoria, most noted hotel in the world, and its 
Manager 
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Filming the Epic of Pioneer Days 


Putting Emerson Hough’s great story of ‘The Covered 
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An Educator—Eminent and Pre-eminent ................... 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 
The President Emeritus of Harvard a world-known personage 
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A solemn dignity marks the observance of the day 
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WITH HARDING IN ALASKA 
(See page 262) 
At the right, the late President Harding is 
shown raising the stars and stripes at Metla- 
katla—the first flag to be raised by a President 
of the United States on the soit of Alaska. 
The circle below shows the mists rising over 
the “‘dead’’ glacier in Taku inlet. The large 
picture below is President and Mrs. Harding 
with Governor Bone of Alaska in his Eskimo 
fur parka. The oval insert gives a glimpse of 
the famous 1000-mile Inside Passage to Alaska 
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aN the new order of things the center of the stage does 
Y not always draw the spotlight. For the coming 
months, following the birth of the sixty-eighth Con- 
& gress, the center for stellar Presidential candidates 
will be Washington, but that does not mean that the 
actors will remain posing under the Capitol dome. 
The prologue of Presidential. primaries for 1924 is 
keeping the spotlight sweeping about over the country 
like a searchlight looking for a lost buoy. Out of the 
golden sun of California emerges William G. McAdoo, after 
long-matured plans, appearing in Washington before the over- 
ture starts in South Dakota. Before each one begins the little 
drama of Presidential aspirations, he sooner or later appears 
and makes his curtain bow at Washington. ° Mr. McAdoo was 
there, giving and receiving luncheons, calling upon his father-in- 
law, ex-President Woodrow Wilson, and conferring with many 
of the old associates of the Wilson administration, cheering 
them up with the hope that the halcyon days of democratic 
ascendancy and new jobs might return under his leadership. 

Then there is Senator Oscar Underwood, who began his 
campaign in far-off Texas and spoke on Boston Common on 
Armistice Day. The center of his activities focuses in Wash- 
ington, nigh unto Baltimore, where delegates in a previous 
convention voted him their first choice. 

Governor Ralston appears as Senator, but close at hand 
to his home is French Lick, Indiana, where interest in the 
Presidential game runs high, with Taggart, Murphy and other 
Democratic leaders foregathering while dispensing rheumatism 
and taking the waters. 


Oh Nae 


N the meantime, Senator Royal S. Copeland is making a 
few speeches here and there, attracting a flash of the spot- 
light now and then in the shadows of the “‘dark horse” stable. 
When President Wilson broadcasted from his S Street home 
in November, there was a feeling that his influence might be 
vital in determining “who's who” in the Democratic Presiden- 
tial race. 

With his usual activity, William Jennings Bryan carries the 
spotlight with him to Washington. He is the veteran and 
has scored with the record that no Democratic President has 
ever been elected without his support since he first entered 
the political arena. 


GDGTO 


CC the Republican stage the spotlight sti!l glares intensely 
upon Calvin Coolidge, sitting tight and waiting for his 
cue from Congress—busy sawing wood, but maintaining 
his firm and fixed habit of the past—not announcing his 
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candidacy. Although he speaks but little, and could qualify 
for membership, the Sphinx Club of New York has not as yet 
declared themselves for Calvin Coolidge. 

Hiram Johnson has been announcing his candidacy ever 
since he landed in New York months ago, but now it is officially 
announced—and the battle royal will soon begin. The riddle 














HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


The Massachusetts Representative who has recently returned from 
an extended and successful hunting trip in the wilds of Africa 








HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has been working consistently 
toward the Presidential nomination for a long time 


still remains unsolved: Is Henry Ford really a candidate? Will 
he run on the Democratic, Republicah, or third-party ticket? 
Borah, who was refused the honor of making the Johnson 
nomination speech at Chicago in 1920, is not showing any 
remarkable enthusiasm concerning the Lochinvar from the 


West. In fact, there seems to be a scarcity of Republican 
candidates, which encourages the friends of the President to 
believe that his nomination will come along in the logical course 
of events, and the others, avowed and unavowed, feel it opens 
the door wider for them. 


HE “favorite son,’ cast will soon be completed. Gov- 

ernor ‘Al’ Smith has New York with a tremendously 
enthusiastic wet following, already wearing rubber boots, while 
Wisconsin is conceded to La Follette as a real grown-up son. 
In the meantime Borah’'s friends insist that if he hailed from 
some eastern or doubtful state he would be in the Presidential 
spotlight. 

Anyhow the Presidential election drama is being well staged 
for 1924. New faces and new leaders may appear, but they 
still have to possess some credentials of a previous electoral 
bout and political performance. “Boss” Charles Murphy has 
fallen out with William Randolph Hearst, but that does not 
seem to discourage the editor, who feels that he still carries the 


balance of power folded in forthcoming issues of his news- 
papers; It does not look as though there will be so much 
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scenery Or sO many properties used in the 1924 play—some of 
the old “‘sets’ will be used. There are a few drop curtains up 
in the attic which will appeal to the people just the same. The 
little red wagon never grows old to the most modernistic child 
or a doll to a girl. The 1924 Revue may have a barroom scene 
or two, with bootleggers figuring in the plot, but there will not 
be bad feeling enough to insure any tragic scenes or gloomy 
tableaux. The people feel that no matter what party produc- 
tion wins the prize, there is a golden light of prosperity lurking 
in the scenery—no matter how much they may “darken the 
house.” 

By the way, there are many million women voters, who will 
take a peep in from the wings—and they are not the decorative 
angels adorning the theater of political action—they will have 
a word to say—possibly the last word. 


SOAR 


oo is a revival of the old familiar political greeting 
in an expression heard in Pennsylvania today: ‘What's 
the matter with Pinchot? He's all right!’ referring to the 
picturesque Pennsylvanian who has kept himself in the public 
eye for lo! these several years. 

We do not offhand recall any figure in contemporaneous 
political life about whom has been made so many differing esti- 
mates. He has been lauded, lambasted—commended, criti- 
cised—boosted and booted, variously and impartially by all 
the political organs, both great and small, and by every shining 
political light in all the parties. 

The last remaining exponent of the Rooseveltian regime, he 
has forged his way with bull-dog tenacity toward his ultimate 
ambition—a Presidential nomination. Whether he reaches 
his objective remains yet to be seen, but he is at least a force 
to be reckoned with in any survey of political signs and portents. 

He has the Roosevelt faculty of keeping himself in the public 
eye, and he has accomplished some worth-while things. As 
Public Forester he stood four-square for conservation of the 
country’s timber resources, thereby earning the cordial enmity 
of various powerful interests intent on despoilation and ex- 
ploitation of the public lands. For these enemies we could 
well love him. 

He came to be Governor over nine million people, not by 
chance, by gift, or by gumshoe methods—but by coming out 
into the open with an announcement of his candidature and a 
program of promised reforms in the gubernatorial office that 
to the average Pennsylvania voter sounded like an advance 
announcement of the coming of the millennium. 

Pennsylvania, as a hotbed of rotten politics and municipal 
graft, had smelled to heaven for years. 

The political trust as organized and conducted in the state 
was one hundred per cent efficient in its operations and im- 
mensely profitable to its administrators. But there comes a 
time in the history of all such organizations when peril im- 
pends, either from internal dissension or loss of leadership. 
The debacle of the Pennsylvania political ring was primarily 
due to the death of Senator Penrose, which left it without a 
responsible head. 

At the psychological moment Forester Pinchot “‘horned in,” 
and before the internal dissensions that developed in the party 
following the demise of its iron-handed boss had subsided, the 
apostle of a new political order was seated on the throne. Not 
that he did not receive some lusty clouts along the way and 
escape complete demolition almost by the skin of his teeth— 
but he fought back valiantly, told the truth, and made definite 
promises to clean up the mess that the notorious Sproul admin- 
istration had left behind, and as a consequence he got elected. 

His path as Governor has by no means been a pathway of 
roses, what with his fights to make the state “bone dry,” to 
get tax measures passed to raise the money to pay the bills 
incurred by the irresponsible legislature that functioned during 
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the administration of Governor Sproul, and, by this and that, 
he has had a hectic time—but he is a good fighter—stubborn, 
patient and pertinacious, and he generally gets what he goes 
after. 

Besides, he is honest, capable, and well-intentioned—a 
decidedly novel combination of virtues to be found in a Penn- 
sylvania politician—and the man with right on his side some- 
times triumphs, even in this materialistic age. 

Taking it by and large, he’s about the best governor Penn- 
sylvania ever had—which is perhaps fainter praise than he is 
entitled to. 

Then, too, when we get up in the cold winter mornings next 
January and stumble half asleep and shivering in our “‘nightie’’ 
and carpet slippers down the cellar stairs for our ‘daily dozen” 
with the furnace—we'll be apt to think of Pinchot. For, when 
all is said and done, he perhaps came as near to settling the 
coal question as any one man could. We're paying for it, of 
course, but then, we always have to pay—and the somewhat 
wide criticism directed against him because the terms of settle- 
ment result in increased cost of coal seems out of place. No 
sensible man knowing the temper of the leaders of the strike 
could expect any sort of settlement that did not result in 
financial betterment of the miners. 

And that’s that. 

So, disclaiming any prescience as a political prophet, but 
reasoning only from past results and having in mind certain 
strong qualifications for participating in the uncertain game of 
politics, we are moved to say—keep your eye on Pinchot! 


Oe NGO 


HE first Monday in December is the definite and historic 
date for Congress to convene—whether it rains or shines 
in the political skies. Congress will likely adjourn out of 
respect to the memory of Warren G. Harding and begin their 
deliberations in the beneficent memory of a beloved and hon- 
ored President. The real make-up for the next act will not 
begin until there are more hearings and testimony of what 
some men think of each other, on which to hang newspaper 
stories with cloud-gatherings, graphic and romantic, for sus- 
pense. The hearings give the close-ups in the movie drama 
of Washington life. The political scouts are out watching the 
moods of the audience as they respond to a picture on the 
screen, which is about as easy to determine in representing real 
feelings of the people as looking at the moon over the wrong 
shoulder for good luck. 
"4 > 
DS 
HE old ghost of resignation-rumor is astir again in 
Washington. The first on the list was Attorney-General 
Daugherty, and then Secretary Denby over at the Navy De- 
partment met the spectre. Rumors are sometimes regarded 
as an essential in reflecting wishes that are father to some 
thoughts. Gossip is a diversion and a resignation must have 
significance to count. Merely to change an occupation in due 
form for personal reasons is not permitted in public service. 
The spotlight is too strong—searching for trouble. 

What would the world be without trouble? Some people 
insist on having a fuss for the pleasure of making up. The 
course of love as pictured by poets never should run smoothly. 

Now comes the cynical comment of a former Senator: 

“Old Solomon nearly hit the crux of all the troubles of the 
world when he said: “Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.. There 
seems to be few troubles in the world that cannot be traced 
back in some way to vanity of one sort or another.” 

He stopped long enough to light his pipe and continued, 
looking out the window: 

“What are you going to do these days when every woman 
carries a vanity box? Consternation and indignation was 
aroused in the Capitol during the war when the women had to 
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HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON 


The Philippine political leader is well known in Washington, 
having been for eight years the resident commissioner from the 
Philippines to Congress 


Ewing 


leave their vanity boxes outside, but they were equal to the 
emergency and wallet vanity boxes were used, and in defiance 
of all regulations the young ladies took out the little folded 
papers, done up like the old country doctor's Dover powders, 
and deliberately powdered their noses from the little packets 
resembling those used for bitter tasting powders—so powder 
is powder, vanity is vanity.” 

The old man knocked the ashes out of his pipe and powdered 
his trousers—so there you are. 


IRONS 


LD-TIMERS are predicting a lively social season in 
Washington following the New Year's reception, 1924, 
Many are to “‘receive’’ and many ready to go. Former Sena- 
tors and Congressmen living in Washington, sometimes called 
the “X's” in the algebra of social equation, are getting the 
moth balls out of their dress suits and having them properly 
mended and expanded for a lively season. 
The zip of the jazz is passing. “Yes, We Have No Bananas” 
was the crack of doom! The large squares reserved for danc- 
ing in the swell dining rooms are becoming smaller. Young 
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HON. HIRAM JOHNSON 


United States Senator from California, candidate for the 
Republican nomination 


people have had their fling at jazz and “out the window she 
must go’""—that’s the order of things. 

Some of the last leaves will remain on the social trees—but 
tighter and longer skirts foreshadows some changes. 

What is coming next? The social sphinx is side-stepping. 


Boe NG en 


ALKING the streets of- historic old Alexandria, Virginia, 

amidst the flags and bunting, we were following in the 
very footsteps of George Washington. Alexandria was the 
market center for the plantation at Mount Vernon, and in 
Alexandria is located the Masonic Lodge of which George 
Washington was Worshipful Master. 

The relics have been preserved all these years, and now a 
cornerstone is laid for a Washington Masonic Memorial on a 
sightly eminence near the railroad station. In this building 
is a replica of King Solomon's temple, and in it will be pre- 
served the relics that are associated with the memory of George 
Washington. 


When the cornerstone was laid, the keynote of Bishop 
Freeman's address was “Loyalty,"’ a word that means much to 
Masons and a word that was everything to George Washington. 
Here was the stately figure of George Washington, with his 
trowel, laying the corner stones of buildings in Alexandria; 
here was the very altar at which he took the vow of office: 
here was the Bible which he kissed when he became a Mason 
and later his lips impressed the sacred pages when he became 
the President of the United States. 

Down the old road from Alexandria to Mount Vernon, where 
the stage coach used to carry him to and from church and 
Masonic meetings, the tourists now glide around the curves 
in automobiles. On either side are signs: fruit cake, fried 
chicken, and all eatables. It is this same Mount Vernon that 
Lloyd George visited. 

When he entered through the archway of the tomb, with 
head bowed and prayer on his lips, he laid his floral wreath 
upon the tomb where rests the immortal remains of George 
Washington. 

Day after day the Americans come and go, visiting the 
shrine where lived Washington. They look upon the library 
with its books that reflect something of the same passions and 
emotions of today. I found one set of books on “Sentiment.” 
In the music room was the flute on which he played: the harpsi- 
chord; the boudoir of Mary Custis, the step-daughter; the 
banquet hall. Most impressive of all is to look upon the bed 
where his eyes were closed and in the room above where Martha 
Washington looked out on the waters of the Potomac for the 
last time. 

Alexandria the old was resurrected during the war times with 
Alexandria the new. It is a lively, bustling city and the 


Washington Memorial at Alexandria will hereafter be included 
among the sites to be seen on a visit to Washington. 


SAORI 


LOYD GEORGE has come and gone, and Washington is 
going to be lonesome unless there's another delegation of 
celebrities to arrive. The American people always did love a 
circus, and a “‘celebrity in town” ever evokes interest. Wash- 
ington has an audience of clerks and clerkesses that can be 
very speedily shifted to follow the wake of the “big gun” 
catapult about in an auto and furnish a good showing in the 
scenes of “adoring multitudes welcoming the conqueror. 
Curiosity is not one of the things that has been entirely curbed 
in seeing a parade—with or without brass bands. Then what 
would the movies do for weekly news? Avaunt! Secundas 
jester, let the show go on! 


PLP 


N the War Aircraft Department the other day I met 
Captain St. Clair Street, who was busy getting some data 
for his kit-bag. He made the flight to Alaska and is preparing 
for the flight next year, making the hop-off from the Aleutian 
Islands to Japan, only about seven hundred miles, completing 
the “‘round-the-world-flight,”’ that again surpasses Jules Verne’s 
dreams. 

Captain Street found no difficulty in the air en route to Alaska 
except the deadly fogs around the sea coast. It is now possible 
to think of circling around towering Mount McKinley four 
miles in the air and viewing the little landmark left by Kar- 
stens. A dusk to dawn flight from Washington, D. C., to 
Alaska may be more or less of a common thing in the years to 
come, bringing the Arctic Circle within a few days of the 
portals of the National Capital. The last flight to Alaska 
would have been successful, but they only had one plane to 
work with—none to replace it—but Congress is waking up to 
the necessities for air-craft appropriations, especially those 
members who have visited Europe this year. 

The regular mail service from coast to coast of two days has 
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now become an accomplished fact under the administration 
of Postmaster-General New. The ZR1 blithely sails out to 
St. Louis and back for a week-end outing. 

Millions of acres of forests are surveyed by planes. An air 
route to Alaska only ninety hours away is one of the dreams, 
also scaling the heights of the Rockies and the Andes. There 
is no part of the earth’s surface beyond the ken of the airplane. 

Too many honors cannot be bestowed on the heroes of the 
air who have given their lives day by day in the advancement 
of this science, to demonstrate experiments and to explore. 
The air will some day furnish the speedy transportation that 
will make neighbors of the most remote sections of the world. 


SORT 


OW awkward and uncomfortable and unfortunate a situ- 

ation do the islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas find 

themselves in because of their inclusion beneath the American 
flag. 

When we bought the islands some years ago from Denmark, 
all the parties interested at the time were pleased—including 
the inhabitants of those far-off dots of land in the West Indies. 

But the spectre of Prohibition now walks abroad, and their 
bright dreams of prosperity beneath the aegis of Uncle Samuel 
are shattered, perhaps for evermore. 

The making of rum is traditional in the West Indies—the one 
great industry of the islands. Take away cotton from the 
South—corn from the West—shoe manufacturing from New 
England—lumbering from the North—coal mining from the 
Central West—its basic industry from any section of the 
country, what would result? Very much the same situation 
that has arisen in St. Thomas and St. Croix. Says one who is 
informed: “There is no employment for the majority of the 
islanders and business is so bad that the merchants cannot pay 
their taxes, and there is much actual suffering from lack of food, 
especially among the children. Wholesale starvation threatens 
the entire population if relief be not forthcoming in the imme- 
diate future.” 

It is. a lamentable situation in which those islanders are 
placed, and a solution of their troubles seems far to seek. To 
them doubtless it seems an irony of fate that the very agency 
they welcomed as a harbinger of increased prosperity should 
prove instead the agency of ruin. 


GIDGOTO 


HE highest aspiration of a people is to govern themselves 

by laws of their own making. Who, therefore, will be 
bold enough to say that Manuel Quezon, the political Moses 
of the Filipinos, is not absolutely right when he declares: 
“It is God's will that the Filipinos would govern their own 
land. It is true that I prefer a bad government run by 
Filipinos to one run like heaven by the Americans"’? 

Such a cry for liberty of thought and action is but the echo 
of a heartfelt prayer that has gone up from every land since 
Civilization’s first dawn on the Delta of the Nile. Every clime 
has witnessed it. Every tongue has uttered it: “Let us, O 
God, live by our own laws; remove Thou the heel of the 
oppressor from our necks.” 

The heel of the oppressor, bear it ever so lightly, is a most 
grievous affliction—no less so in the Philippines today than 
in Egypt thirty centuries ago. 

That American rule in the Philippines is in nowise oppres- 
sive is beside the point. That quite likely the Filipinos will 
make a mess of self-government when autonomy is granted 
them does not matter. Only by their own mistakes in gov- 
ernment does any people climb to a high place in civilization. 
We, here in America, have made perhaps as many mistakes 
in the hundred and forty-eight years of our national life as 
any people have made in an equal length of time at any period 
of the world’s history, and yet, out of the painfully garnered 





vamauall from World Wide Photos 
FRED W. UPHAM AND WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 


The Treasurer of the National Republican Committee and the 
chewing gum king were both devoted friends of the late President 
Harding 


knowledge of those mistakes we have come to a commanding 
position in the councils of the nations. We aspired for free- 
dom—we gained it—we are the better for it. 

Let us give freedom to the Filipinos! 


GIO GRTO 


HE late President Harding had no more devoted friends 
than William Wrigley, Jr.. and Fred W. Upham of Chi- 
cago. During the Republican Convention in Chicago in 1920 
Mrs. Harding occupied the Upham box at the Coliseum when 
her husband was nominated for the Presidency. As treasurer 
of the National Republican Committee, Fred W. Upham is 
counted one of the wheel horses of the Republican party, 
who keeps going on all the time, and between times of the 
stirring excitement of the quadrennial National Convention 
he meets the onerous task of raising money for campaigns 
and has been through many a hard-fought campaign and won 
some that were lost, but in defeat or victory Fred Upham re- 
mains the same. He hails from Chicago and still feels that 
Chicago is the real Conventional center of the country, but 
there is talk of taking the Republican Convention to Cleveland 
this year and giving the new Auditorium a real test. 

When Mr. Wrigley appeared at the White House and called 
on President Coolidge, it brought to mind the fact that Presi- 
dent Harding was to have visited him at his new home on 
Catalina Island on the very night on which he passed away. 

During President Harding's last illness Mr. Wrigley was in 
San Francisco urging that the President be taken to Catalina 
for convalescence and rest. He returned to Avalon, the port 
of the Isle of Dreams, on the same boat at the same time that 
President Harding was to have arrived. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the people. The mountain side was aglow 
with colored lights, the city ablaze with flags and bunting. 
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WALTER SCOTT AND FRANK W. STEARNS 
Two prominent and highly successful merchants who are close 
personal friends of President Coolidge 


A meeting of rejoicing at the good news heard from San Fran- 
cisco was being held in the Greek amphitheatre, when the radio 
flashed the news that the President was dead. The echoes 
of taps sounded for President Harding that night—sounded far 
up ‘the mountain to Mr. Wrigley’s home on Mt. Ada, where 
he was to have rested that night. 

During the administration of President Harding Mr. and 
Mrs. Wrigley enjoyed the very closest confidence and 
friendship of the President and Mrs. Harding. In the per- 
plexing problems growing out of his administration, the counsel 
of William Wrigley was sought, not only in appointment, 
but in general policies. Mr. Wrigley believed that as a busi- 
ness man in the ranks he could serve to better advantage than 
to stand in the halo of many political appointments offered 
to him. When he and Fred Upham start out to do things in 
Chicago, it is like Caesar saying “ “Tis done,” and then ‘tis 
done with the spirit of Chicago's “‘I will.” 


<Soheo+ 


HERE are often friends behind the scenes who count 
in the decisions of public men. Friends without the 
distinction of experts give a friend to friend common judgment, 
growing out of common interest and common sense. While 
their names may not appear often in public print, their ideas 


often shine through in public acts. One of the friends of 
President Coolidge, whose persistence and belief that the little 
level-headed man from Vermont would some day be President 
is Frank W. Stearns of Boston. In season and out of season, 
long ago he concentrated upon this one thought concerning 
Calvin Coolidge. Now a frequent visitor at the White House, 
he doubtless participates in those little talks that are import- 
ant discussions as conclusions are crystallizing in the mind 
of the President. 

Another friend of this friend and the President himself is 
Walter Scott of New York. Like Mr. Stearns he is a mer- 
chant and a practical thinker through and through. Although 
living in New York and in charge of great mercantile enter- 
prise, he has adopted Holyoke, where his only daughter resides, 
as his Massachusetts home. He presented Holyoke with a 
park, and has been associated with Calvin Coolidge as a sort 
of a neighbor friend for many years. Mr. Scott is also Deputy 
Police Commissioner of New York City and head of Scottish 
Societies of America. As a merchant and as a citizen in the 
fullest meaning of the words, Walter Scott has added fame 
even to the distinguished name he bears. Although Scotch 
through and through, a more intense patriotic American does 
not breathe. These two friends of Calvin Coolidge, both 
successful merchants, indicates an even wider circle of old 
friends and neighbors who are doing their part in helping the 
President to keep a firm hold on the helm of state. Coming in 
contact with customers as they have day after day, year after 
year, they know something of the political currents of the 


country. 


MERE matter of gratification and experience some- 
times count little in getting into office, but it counts in 
staying there. Anybody that can get the votes is supposed 


to be qualified, but when they arrive in Washington they find 
out that Government service and the work of legislating for 
all the people is something that requires an apprenticeship 
and training, the same as laying bricks or pitching hay. 


Soho 


N the first Monday in December the eyes of the world 

will focus on Washington, when the sixty-eighth Congress 
convenes. Lloyd George has come and gone, the Supreme 
Court is already at work, and the season will be open. The 
Streets are now filled with Congressmen and Senators coming 
and going. 

The question is still being discussed as to Presidential suc- 
cession. In event of anything happening to President Cool- 
idge, the Cabinet members, according to their rank, would be 
called to the head of the government, but would never become 
President, for under the Constitution the President must be 
elected—even a Vice-President is elected. 

The President's term has been extended by turning the 
clock back, and now there is a discussion of adjusting this so 
as to prevent the clock from being turned back by a hostile 
party retiring. 

On March 3, 1849, David R. Atcheson was President for a 
day because inauguration day fell on Sunday, and Zachary 
Taylor was not sworn in until Monday. There are sticklers 
who insist that no one can be President for a day or a single 
minute unless elected to the office, and any Cabinet officer, 
acting as President, could not draw the Presidential salary. 
When March 4 falls on a Sunday there is legal fiction of extend- 
ing the legislation day March 3 until the new President is sworn 
in by turning back the clock. Every time a President dies, 
this same question comes up and some legislative action may 
be taken at this time to clarify the situation as to Presidential 
succession. 
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AMUEL WALKER McCALL, War Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who, on November fourth, went to his heavenly 
reward for a worthy life well spent in the unselfish serv- 

ice of his fellow-citizens, was a survival of that old-time school 
of politics whose exponents gave their whole time, their best 
thought and the ripened experience of such legal training as 
they had to the service of the public without over-much striving 
for financial reward. 

That Mr. McCall remained a comparatively poor man 
through all the long years of his honorable career as a legislator 
despite the multitudinous opportunities for acquiring wealth 
that must naturally have presented themselves to his view, is 
perhaps the highest testimonial of his unselfish service in the 
cause of the public weal. 

And he brought to that service, aside from his earnest desire 
to help guide the administrative machine along the highway 
of progress and enlightenment, rather than the byways of 
intrigue and graft, a splendid equipment of acquirement and 
training. 

He had a logical and discerning mind, and the calmness of 
consideration and fairness of judgment that mark the real 
statesman. He was not to be diverted from the championship 
of a cause or the pursuit of a course of action by public clamor 
or private urging, once he had settled in his own mind the 
justness of the cause or the wisdom of the action. 

He had that rare detachment from consideration of imme- 
diate effects that enables its possessor to build substantially 
for the future. When he had determined by logical processes 
of reasoning the ultimate influence of a proposed legislative 
measure upon the well-being of the Commonwealth as a whole, 
he gave to it his full support or his unqualified condemnation. 

Temporizing and half-way measures had no place in his 
scheme of things. He worked out for himself a philosophy of 
life that included no consideration of ulterior motives. Very 
literally he believed in and exemplified the doctrine of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number,” and with rare unsel- 
fishness submerged his personal interests in the larger interests 
of the public as a whole. 

He was not merely a politician—-he was an influence for the 
public good, and through his lack of consideration for the 
“interests” earned the enmity of powerful political forces. 

That is why he failed to receive the nomination of the Repub- 
licans of the Massachusetts Legislature to fill the vacancy 
created by W. Murray Crane's retirement from the Senate of 
the United States. Even then, the contest which was waged 
between his supporters in the party and the opposing faction 
dragged out for many weeks before either side felt itself strong 
enough to call for a caucus, and his opponent was declared 
the nominee with but a few votes to spare. 

To all those most closely associated with Mr. McCall during 
his long public career, the news of his sudden and unexpected 
death came in the nature of a sense of personal loss as well as 
a realization of the loss to the Commonwealth and nation of a 
vital, representative and distinguished statesman. This was 


manifested by the great outpouring of spontaneous and heart- 
felt expressions of sincere sorrow and regret from the leaders 
of both national parties as well as from thousands of less 
prominent people when the news of his death was made public. 





Samuel Walker McCall 










The late Hon. Samuel Walker McCall, War Governor of Massa- 

chusetts, Legislator, Statesman, Author, Student and Humani- 

tarian, who attained many high honors while living—and whose 
passing was widely and sincerely mourned 


In his outlook on life he was one of the most kindly, tolerant 
and essentially human of men. His personality was very 
winning, and it was impossible to come often in contact with 
him under everyday conditions without falling under the 
sway of his serene and companionable nature. 

He attracted and held the sincere friendship of men in many 
widely differing walks of life, and his true simplicity of soul 
made him easily approachable by the most lowly. Even his 
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Joseph Fairbanks, Washington Attorney 


Descended from a long line of famous Vermont ancestors, who 
served the Government efficiently during and after the World 
War, is winning new laurels in private practice 


attracted to its permanent population 

a great number of talented and famous 
men, who find at the capital a widening field 
for their chosen pursuits. Washington, in its 
new role of a world center, offers unparalleled 
advantages to ambitious professional men, who 
seek participation in the big affairs of earth. 
No place in the New World can lay claim to a 
greater complexity of large political, commercial 
and industrial interests. In Washington, if any- 
where, men of recognized abilities find congenial 
surroundings for their activities. Men who court 
success, power, fame, are finding the way to reach 
their ideals by setting up offices at the capital. 

Among the prominent lawyers who have seen 
the drift of the tide to Washington and taken 
advantage of the favoring current is Joseph 
Fairbanks, a Vermont attorney, who achieved 
national prominence by his professional services 
for the Government, and has retired to private 
practice after holding public office for more than 
five years. Mr. Fairbanks acquired wide knowl- 
edge of the legal side of the public service, espe- 
cially with reference to the settlement of claims 
against the government, and it is in that field he 
has pitched his tent and expects to engage in 
many a professional battle. 

One of Joseph Fairbanks’ ancestors invented 
the platform scale and founded the industry for 
its manufacture and sale. The Fairbanks scale 
was and is not only a reliable instrument for 
recording weight, but the business of producing 
and distributing various forms of the appliance 
was carried on with such skill that the Fair- 
banks scale became not only the synonym of 
accurate weight, but is almost universal in its 
use. Mr. Fairbanks, so to speak, was born into 
this business, and spent several years of his earlier 
life as an active factor in the business of develop- 
ing and pushing the scale industry. He left it 
only when the industry was merged into a na- 
tional corporation and ceased to be closely iden- 
tified with the Fairbanks family. 

Joseph Fairbanks was born at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. His early education was pursued 
there in the famous St. Johnsbury Academy, 
where Calvin Coolidge studied during part of 
his preparatory course for college. The Fair- 
banks family have lived in St. Johnsbury for 
several generations. Two governors of Vermont 
have come from its ranks, and many more men 
who have held minor political offices in the town, 
county, and State. The family is among the 
most noted of the New England groups, which 
have stood for industry and thrift at home, and 
have sent its members to almost every state in 
the Union. Joseph Fairbanks went to Yale, 
where he graduated in 1903, and studied law 
at the Harvard Law School, graduating in 1906. 

During the following eleven years Mr. Fair- 
banks built up a profitable law practice at St. 
Johnsbury. During this period he was a direc- 
tor of the Citizens Savings Bank and Trust 


Wi seizacted to, since the World War has 
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joa FAIRBANKS, formerly a Vermont at- 
torney, having attained to national prominence 
by his professional services for the Government, 
has retired to private practice in Washington after 
holding public office for more than five years 


Company. He was also a director and member 
of the executive committee of E. &. T. Fairbanks 
& Co., spending much of his time and effort in 
carrying forward the industry, already national 
in scope. It was largely through the efforts of 
Joseph Fairbanks that the business, in 1916, was 
consolidated with other scale interests and 
merged into the greater corporation which now 
owns and controls the original plant. In this 
Mr. Fairbanks and his associates only followed 
the natural trend of the development of great 
industries, as inevitable as the onward march 
of Democracy through many ages and in many 
lands. 

Merging of this business in the larger cor- 
poration and the oncoming of the World War 


proved the events in Mr. Fairbanks’ life which 
brought his great opportunity. In May, 1917, 
he volunteered as a private in the First Officers 
Training Camp and was sent to Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. Here for three months the 
Vermonter and capable lawyer went through 
the drudgery of military drill, learning the man- 
ual of arms and perfecting his knowledge of 
infantry tactics. He was a unit in that vast 
army of American youth, who in a comparatively 
short time mobilized, took on a military educa- 
tion, went over seas and astonished the civilized 
world with its unconquerable spirit, and demon- 
strated to military leaders everywhere that 
patriotism and brains are of greater avail in a 
fighting force than all the military training that 
can be imparted by skilled officers and acquired 
through a lifetime of military service. 

After his apprenticeship as a doughboy, Mr. 
Fairbanks was given a lieutenant’s commission 
and went to Camp Dix, where the 78th Division 
was being formed for service overseas. About 
this time there was a call for trained lawyers to 
take care of the vastly growing needs of the War 
Department. The lot of Lieutenant Fairbanks, 
who was now promoted to the rank of Major 
in the Judge Advocate Department, brought 
him to the office of General Crowder, where 
the endless detail of the selective draft was being 
worked out. Here he remained for a year, during 
which he was advanced in rank to Lieutenant 
Colonel. Almost immediately after the armistice 
he was assigned as legal advisor to the Director 
of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. This was the 
great business branch of the War Department, 
organized by General Goethals and commanded 
by General Burr, under the immediate super- 
vision of Assistant Secretary of War Crowell. 
The work of this bureau was of tremendous vol- 
ume during the period of hostilities, and of untold 
complexity and endless labor afterwards. Many 
vast and pressing problems of liquidation, sale 
of surplus property and settlement of suspended 
contracts followed the armistice. Settlement of 
claims under the suspended contracts was en- 
trusted to the War Department Claims Board, 
which had in its organization thousands of repre- 
sentatives scattered over the country. Its legal 
work was done by the Board of Contract Adjust- 
ment in Washington. Mr. Fairbanks was at first 
a member of this board. It was literally swamped 
with work, and it fell to the lot of Mr. Fairbanks 
to frame a policy of adjusting suspended con- 
tracts and to build up a personnel to cope with 
the incoming flood of claims. As a reward for 
success in this task, promotion to the rank of 
Colonel followed, and the new officer passed up 
to the Claims Board of the War Department, 
the supervising body. 

Colonel Fairbanks was discharged from the 
army in October, 1919, but by agreement re- 
mained with the Claims Board in ‘civilian capa- 
city, as vice-chairman of the Board, the chairman 
being the Assistant Secretary of War. At this 
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Italy’s Mistress of Versatility 





Alba Tiberio is a musical genius, a clever caricaturist, an expert shot, a dancing diva, 
an accomplished juggler, a skilled impersonator, a finished arid perfected actress—and 


strictive, such as the one in which we are all 
striving to achieve a meeting of ends, an 
accomplished Jack-of-all-trades is as difficult to 
find as the much-discussed needle in the pro- 
verbial hay-stack. As a matter of strict fact, 
psychology doesn’t admit that modern men and 
women are really capable of doing more than one 
thing efficiently, frequently adding that unless 
heredity provides in some degree certain native 
gifts, unmistakable excellence in even one field 
of endeavor is just a bit beyond the power of 
human acquisition. 


[’ an age of specialization, intensive and re- 





AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER, Alba Tiberio has 

won commendation from the art critics of 

Europe, where Art itself is so old, so finished in 

technique, that only the most talented of new- 
comers receives any notice at all 


one of the most strikingly bizarre and individual beauties on the European stage 


By FRANK L. BAER 


Experts would have us. believe that a good 
lawyer must be something of a legal sponge, 
absorbing without cessation, and so completely 
saturated that the mental cells become innum- 
erable miniature lakes, dotted with copies of 
Blackstone, so thickly and so fully that no for- 
eign craft need nor can enter. In short, the 
present era provokes a tendency to doubt the 
capacities of any man or woman who is not a 
“specialist; yes, even unto the belief that such 
capacities are purely mythical. 

But occasionally, there appears on the horizon 
line a figure of such incredible persuasion that, 
without a single thought of versatility, the world 
en masse frankly agrees that all dope is turned 
tipsy-turvy, and admits that here, in truth, is a 
score of specialists “rolled into one.” 

Out of Italy, aggressive, turbulent, and ex- 
cessively romantic, has come within the past 
few months a “wonder-girl,’”’ whose varied and 
dissimilar abilities elevate her to tip of the tower 
of a dozen forms of magnificent and multi- 
colored virtuosity. In the words of a Frank 
Wilstach or a John Peter Toohey: “She’s there!” 

Alba Tiberio is the strange, alluring name of 
this remarkable young beauty, who has been 
hailed, because of the numerous facets of her 
artistic supremacy, as “the encyclopedic artiste.” 
The blood that tingles her veins combines the 
tenacity of the Polish—a blessing from her 
mother’s people—and the fetching, fragrant and 
flowering febrility of the Italians—a bestowal 
from her father’s fiery progenitors; racially, it 
can be seen, she is a curious mixture of Northern 
and Southern Europe, which may explain—if 
one were successful enough to establish the 
explanation satisfactorily—the contrasted tal- 
ents that are hers. She is like unto a prism, 
whose many facets sparkle with glittering, daz- 
zling brilliance. : 

Americans are getting a first glimpse of Sig- 
nora Tiberio. She arrived in the United States 
shortly after the first of September, having been 
brought over from Europe for a twenty-week’s 
tour via the Keith Circuit. Harry Mondorf, 
whose business and vocation it is to scout to the 
far corners of the world in search of prodigies, 
wonders and performers of the sensational school, 
made a flying trip from London to Milan, Italy, 
to witness Alba Tiberio’s reputed artistic versa- 
tility. What did he find? Just this: The whole 
city was talking in terms of extravagant praise 
about the very person he came to see. And he 
had not been in Milan an hour before he learned 
that Signora Tiberio was the big attraction at 
the National Theatre, where she was offering, by 
her own extraordinary skill, a full three-hour 
show. 

His first impression of the mysterious lady was 
a rather startling one. Once at the National 
Theatre, he found her to be a willowy person of 








T= IS NOT just a fancy pose, attractive as the 

little lady is in stage shooting costume, for Alba 

Tiberio is an expert in the handling of every form 

of firearm, and an unerring shot with rifle and 
revolver 


about five feet, four inches in height, weighing 
scarcely one hundred and ten pounds—a vivid, 
vivacious slip of a girl who, by her impulsive 
and impetuous manner, betrayed a tremendous 
reserve supply of nervous energy. Let me 
quote Mr. Mondorf regarding his first glimpse 
of this amazingly active and attractive feminine 
chameleon: 

“‘As she stepped forth on the stage, her large 
luscious dark brown eyes flashed her apprecia- 
tion of the thunderous applause attendant upon 
her Jack-in-the-box entrance. The magnetic 
beauty and the peculiar spontaneity of her dy- 
namic personality captured my attention. In 
all the years I have traveled, during which I 
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Grane TIBERIO, renowned Italian athlete and strong man, a personality of note upon the European 


variety stage, and his daughter, the Signora Alba, the most celebrated of European artists, who holds 
the place of exclusive eminence on the stage of her native land. The Signora is a marvel of versatility, 
mistress of every form of musical instrument, a dancer, singer, impersonator and painter 


have studied hundreds of unusual and sensa- 
tional performers and artists, I have never felt 
the force of a personality in quite the same com- 
pelling style that I succumbed to the spell of 
Signora Tiberio. She bubbled with joviality; 
her Madonna-like face expressed a new emotion 
every second, it seemed. As I recall the in- 
stance, a thousand momentary smiles played 
whimsically over her fascinating countenance as 
she fairly danced from one role to another!” 
Astounding though her personality may be, it 
is no more astounding than the three-hour per- 
formance that Mr. Mondorf viewed in Milan. 
She filled a score of roles with faultless finish. 
She began with a violin solo—an operatic num- 
ber, superbly played; next came a soft, croon- 
ing Italian folksong on the violincello; then, a 
group of popular Italian, rendered in a sweet, 
perfectly pitched soprano voice, which were 
followed by a difficult, but engaging aria from 
Puccini’s ““‘La Tosca.” She seemed to leap from 
one role to another with lightning speed. 
Scarcely had the echo of the last note of the 
“La Tosca”? theme died away when she popped 
behind a Japanese screen that occupied the rear 
of the stage near the center, reappearing a mo- 
ment later clad in an entirely new and striking 


costume, plus a new personality ready for a few 
dramatic impersonations. A moment after the 
completion of this cycle of characterizations, she 
passed back of the screen again, stepping forth 
almost immediately wearing another costume— 
one of gray silk—and presented a three or four 
minute farce, doing all the characters herself 
with the same precision and rapidity that had 
marked her previous efforts. After presenting 
each phase of her artistic accomplishments, Alba 
Tiberio continued to disappear behind the magic 
screen for a moment; then reappear in new and 
compelling attire, ready to demonstrate her abili- 
ties in a new field. 

For three hours she held her audience en- 
thralled. She performed with a rifle; she jug- 
gled; she danced; she drew, with a few crayon 
strokes, amusing portraits of members of the 
audience; and as a finale, she dexterously bal- 
anced a giant pair of dumb-bells aloft, thus 
arousing a tumultuous consideration from those 
who gave her rapt and ravenous attention. 

The next day Mr. Mondorf interviewed her at 
the home of her parents, who have retired from 
the stage and are now living in a charming coun- 
try place on the outskirts of Milan. Of course, 
he carried on his conversation through an inter- 


preter, for the dashing Tiberio at that time knew 
not one single word of English. He told her of 
the United States, and when she learned that he 
wanted her to agree to a tour of the United 
States she beamed with delight. She agreed 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Interesting, indeed, is the early life and career 
of Signora Tiberio. Almost as alluring as the 
young lady herself or her many-sided art. Look- 
ing back over the countless signal successes that 
lifted her to stardom in her native land, in France, 
in Spain, in Belgium and in South America, one 
finds that she was born to and of the theatre. 
Her father, a popular and renowned Italian ath- 
lete, had established himself as a strong man of 
miraculous feats. Her mother, a Polish pianist 
and a woman of undeniable attainments, enjoyed 
a concert reputation second to none in Italy. 

When Alba was bowed into existence in the 
year 1900, her parents were living in Milan, 
where they had been playing a special engage- 
ment at the very theater Signora Tiberio played 
when Harry Mondorf fell under her histrionic 
spell. She was a second child; a baby boy had 
intruded a few years previous. 

When scarcely three years of age little Alba 
was making personal appearances with her 
mother and father, and during the next five 
years she knew no other life but that lived be- 
hind the footlights. Her father, an exceedingly 
versatile fellow, taught her the rudimentary 
tricks of juggling, and gave her an intensive 
training in the art of handling pistols, rifles and 
shot guns. By the time she had reached the 
age of eight, she had given evidences of a sur- 
prising dramatic ability, and betrayed a most 
unusual interest in music. 

About this time she was sent to the Milan 
Conservatory of Music where she remained five 
years. Her precocity astounded the professors 
at the Conservatory, and during the first year 
she not only acquired a thorough working knowl- 
edge of harmony, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tién, but proved that, by amazingly scant appli- 
cation, she could and did master the violin, the 
violincello, the concertina, the xylophone, the 
guitar, the mandolin, the harp, the piano, the 
cornet and the clarinet. Upon leaving the school 
she was acclaimed one of the musical prodigies of 
Italy. 

Naturally enough, the musical fame of Sig- 
nora Tiberio spread throughout the length and 
breadth of her native land, and once she had 
rejoined her parents—still playing the variety 
stage in Italy—she was looked upon as a stage 
star of limitless potentialities. During her years 
at the Conservatory she had shown in her leisure 
moments an aptness for caricature and a predi- 
lection for the fiery, passionate dances of which 
every Latin is enthusiastically fond. 

Stop and consider these talents of the young 
lady. Here we find her at the age of thirteen a 
musical genius, a clever and finished caricaturist, 
an expert mistress of guns, a dancing diva, an 
accomplished juggler, a skilled impersonator of 
both dramatic and comic types, and one of the 
most strikingly bizarre and individual beauties 
on the Italian stage. 

In view of her remarkable abilities, it is not 
surprising that she rose to a place of exclusive 
eminence on the stage of her native land. Asa 
matter of fact, her fame extended beyond the 
borders of Italy. Switzerland, Belgium and 
France heard frequent tales of the versatile and 
picturesque Tiberio. 

At this time, the motion picture producers of 
Rome secured the services of Tiberio to film, in 
conjunction with her variety appearances, 4 

Continued on page 255 
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“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’’—Shakespeare 


Where Elegance and Comfort Rule 


The Waldorf-Astoria in New York City is the most famous and 
widely-known hotel in the world today—and Roy Carruthers, the 


“ ALL the world loves a hotel.” 
American cities are built around hotels. 
“T love a hotel.” 

That’s all—there isn’t any more. 

The stranger at the gates knocks usually with- 
out friends, food, or a place available to him to 
retire in private for those intervening hours be- 
tween eleven and seven—all important night. 
Who is it that tells a bell-boy to bring him in, 
extends the courtesy of his hearthstone and says: 

“What will’st thou have of mine—remove thy 
shoes and make thyself comfortable.” Who is it 
that without a letter of credit and without proper 
introduction, but on face value, accepts this 
stranger in a strange city? 

The answer. “Tis the host of hosts, the man 
who keeps the hotel. 

You and I have climbed a long stairway and 
a friend or a near friend, possibly one of our 
2.75 per cent friends, has shown us to the “guest 
room.” Or, maybe it is a friend of ninety years, 
but the guest room is a guest room just the same. 
Alone we go to the window and look out; then 
we look at our watch with the reminder that 
there is an hour that has to be killed somehow 
before dinner. You will not go down stairs be- 
cause you may disturb some one of the family. 
A cloud of restraint settles down, completely en- 
veloping you, and all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot possibly pull you into a 
situation whereby you may bother your friend or 
any member of his family. So you settle down 
to watchful waiting. 

Who is it then that becomes such a tender 
memory that you yearn for the sight of him, as 
a politician embraces a landslide toward his 
ticket; as a musician warms to the notes of a 
Caruso? Who is it you would like mighty well 
to walk down the stairway and grab his ever 
extended hand of welcome, whose palace is your 
own for a day? Again the answer. ‘Tis that 
host of hosts, the man who keeps the hotel. 

What is it that gives the town caste and the 
citizenry a claim to the metropolitan; makes 
excuses in all languages; and the one institution 
which every citizen boastfully points out as our 
hotel? 

A good hotel. Communities have established 
reputations based on the fact they have a good 
hotel and a good hotel man. Some have lost a 
reputation because they have neither. The visi- 
tor has his first and lasting impression through 
the telescope of a hotel. When he leaves town, 
he carrys away and talks these impressions, not 
later than the time he settles in a comfortable 
seat in the Pullman car on his onward way. A 
great historian has said that railroads have been 
the greatest civilizing influence in the modern 
world. He might have added something about 
hotels in the same breath, for like that famous 
lamb of Mary’s, “Everywhere that railroad goes, 
the hotel is sure to go.” 

Speaking of the hotel lending distinction to its 
town. Did you ever hear of a man by the name 





managing director, enjoys acquaintance with the world’s celebrities 


By WENDELL MCMAHILL 


of Lou-e-e Davenport and the Davenport Hotel 
—city Spokane, Washington? Did you ever 
hear of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and Roy 
Carruthers—address not necessary? 

Hospitality in the olden times was a sacred 
matter. It wasaduty. From Bagdad to Baby- 
lon and Damascus, it was a hotel that made 
journeying possible. Then, as in the days of 
Robin Hood, travelers met together at hotels to 
protect themselves against highwaymen and 
bandits, though they do say that times have 
changed about in this respect. Cicero makes 
mention of certain hotels along the Appian Way. 
Doctor Johnson records the fact that he took 
great comfort in his hotel; Bobby Burns speaks 
of them in very endearing terms; and the King’s 
Head Hotel must certainly have been the favor- 
ite rendezvous of Charles Dickens. Chaucer and 
John Bunyon would have been in straits without 
a hotel for the Pilgrim. 

Plymouth Rock was a terrible place without a 
hotel. 

The most famous and widely-known hotel in 
the world today is the Waldorf-Astoria. There 
probably will never be another constructed like 
it. Hotels may come and hotels may go, but 
the Waldorf-Astoria goes on forever. Like a 
Rembrandt painting, it will never lose that touch 
of the master builder. The man who found the 
soul of the violin, would find the soul of the 
Waldorf, because it’s sort of human. It has 
birthdays—was thirty years of age, just a few 
months back, and had a party. Two hundred 
of the number around the party table had been 
“at home” for ten years with the Waldorf. Three 
honored ones associated in the running of the 
hotel were there—they hadn’t missed a birthday 
party for thirty years, in fact they were at the 
christening. One of these three was the famous 
“Oscar of the Waldorf.” Like a wise lady, the 
Waldorf believes that if you would be attractive 
to the man—you must feed him well—and Oscar 
hasn’t taken his eyes off the table in three-score 
years. So, when you think of the Waldorf, re- 
member that Oscar’s eye is on the pantrys, from 
the grill to the roof garden. 

Society says it in the luxurious Waldorf Apart- 
ments where the Astors used to hold their big 
affairs. The young bloods say it while dancing 
on the roof. The mothers and fathers say it to 
the obligato of a concert orchestra on the first 
floor looking out on Fifth Avenue. The men talk 
it over in the great club-like grill room, and the 
ladies discuss it over the tea tables in the spacious 
foyers or in the Rose Room. Everybody meets 
at one time or another over the banquet tables in 
the huge ballroom. A variety of auditoriums 
will accommodate any gathering from a Brown- 
ing club to a political convention. 

Great names have always been associated 
with the Waldorf from the Astors to the DuPonts. 





To notables living in every part of the world, the 
Waldorf is their American home, from the Prince 
of Wales to a South American Ambassador. If 
you stay long enough in the lobby, where you 
may view the arrivals, you will see everybody in 
the world worth knowing—for they all arrive 
eventually. 

Enough marble was used in the construction 
to build statues from the corner of Fifth Avenue 
at it’s Thirty-fourth Street corner to Grant’s 
Tomb on Riverside Drive. Enough space was 
used in it’s large rooms and spacious halls to 
have double the number of rooms in accordance 
with the present-day hotel plans. One entire 
city block is devoted to the lobby floor for the 
comfort and convenience of the visitor. Not 
to have attended a function at the Waldorf is 
leaving a gap in one’s education—for verily, I 
say, she is a great human-like being, commanding 
of respect, awe inspiring on richness, lavish, ele- 
gant, but with everything in perfect taste, giving 
always more than she takes, more than you an- 
ticipate—but with a conscience which leaves 
you with the impression that it would make her 
happy if she could do a little more. 

When I trailed Roy Carruthers into his lair, 
designated as his private office, I found out two 
things. First, he doesn’t have any such thing 
as a private office. The door is never closed and 
there isn’t anything in the world to keep any- 
body from walking into his den at any time. 
So what’s the use of calling it private. Second, 
it was easier to see him in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, than it was to see him when he 
was manager of the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. I know, because I went to see him in 
San Francisco, but it may have been because he 
was that day host to Secretary William G. 
McAdoo who was reviewing a parade given in his 
honor from the presidential balcony of the Pal- 
ace, where President Harding spent his last hours. 
Nevertheless, I wish the distinction of finding the 
only man who ever came from the other side of 
the Bronx, and, arriving in New York City, 
made it easier for people to see him than in his 
home town. Accessible, I say, is the word. 

Roy Carruthers believes that the managing 
director of a hotel should not be a mythical 
person who comes out of a secret retreat only 
when your bill is over-due. No, sir-e-e. He 
knows you from the time you come into the 
hotel. You may think that he doesn’t, but he 
does just the same. More than half of the people 
on the register, he knows personally by name, 
and if you have ever been in his hotel, he will 
remember you—and when. Talk about mixers 
—you never seen a mixer until you meet this 
smooth-faced gentleman with horn-rimmed glasses 
who glides around the lobby floor of the Waldorf, 
as though he were wearing seven league boots. 
He is courtesy personified. He is attention 
itself. He has his eyes on every one of the 
thirteen hundred and fifty men on the payroll. 
He sees what the last bell boy added to the staff 
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is doing; at the same time he has the last reg- 
istered guest under supervision, so that no little 
attention shall be omitted. He believes the 
chances are that you will not come to his office 
and register a kick, therefore he is headed in 
the direction of your “front porch” to see if he 
can’t register a few for you. He is perpetual 
motion all day. He is a master of human psy- 
chology. He is modest, unassuming, arid very 
reticent, but when you meet him you know that 
he has a motor of very high voltage. He is un- 


obtrusive, yet he talks to more people in a day 
than some people do in a month. He circulates 
like a politician. He is clairvoyant in the sup- 
plying of the requisites in the fine art of living. 
For you the best is always none too good, so 
Roy Carruthers delivers the best—none other. 
Just a word about that so-called private sanc- 
tum where you see him often, but not long at 
any one time. I have a theory that every man’s 
office will tell you something very important 
about that man, and you'll get that information 
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from the four walls. So the first thing I did 
when I walked through the door that never 
closes, was to focus my eyes on the walls. Sure 
enough, there I found the recipe for the success 
of Roy Carruthers. It was an autographed as- 
sembly of the photographs of famous people, 
the like of which you will travel a long way to 
see. Among them were the greetings of seven 
presidents—yes, I walked over and counted 
them. There was General Pershing, and Sir 
Earnest Shackleton, who was his very dear friend. 
Warren G. Harding, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, William Howard Taft, Charles M. 
Schwab, Joseph Tumulty, Otis Skinner, Samuel 
Blythe—yes sir, there was President Harding 
looking over at Sam Blythe, next to him—a curi- 
ous coincidence when you remember that he was 
listening to Blythe’s story of himself, “A Calm Re- 
view of a Calm Man,” when he passed away. I 
looked for the noted women—there was Amelita 
Galli-Curci—but no—the men seem to have found 
greatest favor with Roy Carruthers—or perhaps 
Roy is clever—choosing to remain good pals 
with friend husband. Looking further, I saw 
William A. Pinkerton, Coleman DuPont, E. M. 
Statler, Julius Kahn, “Bill” Hart, Admiral 
Vogelsang, General Neville, Sir John Higham, 
Hugh Walpole, E. R. Bradley, Ambassador 
Pezet, Barron Collier, D. W. Davis, Basil Thom- 
son, General O’Ryan, Rudolph Valentino—but 
here my memory runs out. There were a lot of 
foreign well-knowns with names too hard to spell. 

As I said—there it was—the reason for the 
success of Roy Carruthers and the why of his 
being managing director of the world’s most 
famous hotel. It is that he personally knows 
more celebrated people than any other hotel man 
in the world. He knows them well too—better 
than most of their wives do. However, that’s 
his business and his pleasure. To collect the 
autographed photographs of his friends and the 
first editions of those who write, is his hobby. 
He seems to have particular designs on the Presi- 
dents of the United States, for he has the photo- 
graph and accompanying letter of every Presi- 
dent from George Washington to President Cool- 
idge, probably the most valuable collection of 
its kind in the country. 

He knows people from Tokio to Paris to 
Buenos Ayres. This acquaintance accounts 
somewhat for the fact that the great hotels of 
Japan, France, and Argentine have students of 
wealth and prominence in their own lands who 
are schooling with Carruthers at the Waldorf, 
that they may learn how to operate well-run 
hotels in their native lands. Recently a letter 
was mailed in California with nothing written 
in as an address, but Carruthers’ picture was 
pasted over the front of the envelope. He re- 
ceived it as per schedule here in New York. 
With that the jury arose and declared Mr. Car- 
ruthers an acquainted man—much too acquainted 
for any business except hotels, and decreed that 
he remain in it for life. 

Marble, bricks, and mortar do not a hotel 
make. One thing more is needed—the human 
touch from the man who knows how to be a 
host—and here is where lays the art in running 
a great hotel. It is knowing people. Roy Car- 
ruthers knows people and many of them, and he 
knows, therefore, what it takes to please people 
—the all-important thing. Some call it giving 
“service,” but somehow this term is not suf- 
ficient, for to me that means giving the guest 
what he expects. It doesn’t tell the story with 
Carruthers, for here is where he begins. He is 
known for the little unexpected attentions and 
favors showered upon the guest—the things not 
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nominated in the contract. His motto is that 
he is spending your money for your comfort in 
the way you would like it to be spent. If your 
family is arriving at the Grand Central Station 
unescorted, he has one of his assistants there to 
meet them. Having a family of his own, a 
seventeen-year-old boy in the prep school headed 
toward Princeton, he knows that it is a little in- 
convenient sometimes arriving in New York 
City without “dad.” Very often he accompanys 
you to your room to make sure that all’s well. 
He has a private secretary for you should you 
require one. If you are from abroad and need 
an interpreter, he has linguists from Japanese 
to Scandinavian. He has a maid for your wife 
and a nurse for your little ones. Telephone him 
about your theatre and he will have the tickets 
any place. You wish to see New York City and 
he has a limousine and an escort. If you have 
shopping to do, one of his assistants will do it 
for you. If you wish to play golf, he sends you 
to his. country place. Born in a small town, 
Wyoming, Ohio, he knows the desires of a small 
town man. Having had a cattle and sheep 
ranch in Idaho and himself ridden the plains, 
he knows what the man from the West likes. 
As a former resident of Louisville, Kentucky, he 
knows the man from the South. San Fran- 
cisco and New York City are home towns to him, 
so he spans the country from coast to coast. A 
world traveler and a visitor in nearly every 
country on the face of the globe, he meets on 


common ground with the world. He has enter- 
tained Royalty from the Prince of Wales and 
King Albert to the Rajah of Singapore. All 
are “at home” at the Waldorf, where they re- 
ceive the care which the stranger in a strange 
town remembers. This is the reason why when 
the President and Mrs. Harding were leaving 
the Waldorf-Astoria after their last visit, Mrs. 
Harding sent word down to Roy Carruthers that 
they could not go without personally thanking 
him for his thoughtfulness. This same care and 
attention, personally administered, supplies the 
reason why one-seventh of his guests are “at 
home” the year round. 

Addressing myself further to Carruthers, I 
said, ‘““What is this I hear that the guest is always 
right; isn’t it possible for a guest to be wrong?” 

“It has been my experience that a guest is 
always reasonable and he is always right—that 
is, nearly always. At any rate no one outside of 
this office is delegated with the power to tell him 
that he is wrong,” was the reply I couldn’t help 
but roll over in my mind with the thought that 
there was a leaf which a great many executives 
might tear out of his book—namely, Carruthers 
does not delegate his unpleasant tasks. 

“What,” I continued, “is the greatest attrib- 
ute to success in the operation of a hotel?” 

Without hesitation the answer came, ‘“Sales- 
manship.” So with a store—so with a hotel. 
You go to the store and the merchant sells you 
a shirt, or you buy the shirt because you think 


it is the one which best suits your requirements; 
we sell everything for your comfort and conven- 
ience in this hotel for the same reasons, and with 
the same tools which resulted in your buying the 
shirt over the counter—by endeavoring to please 
you. The three big ingredients in our sales- 
manship are courtesy, attention, and co-opera- 
tion, with full reverence and the carrying on of 
all three from the elevator boy to this office. 
I insist on the co-operation of every employee in 
giving the guest what he wants in addition to 
every attention and every courtesy possible 
from a multiple host to a single guest. I try 
to personally see every guest, and I impress on 
every associate I have in this hotel that they 
must shoulder the same attitude of responsibility 
with every individual guest.” 

As I came in the Waldorf, I had seen Car- 
ruthers watching the elevators quietly from a 
distance and I knew that he was checking on his 
boys to see what quality of elevator service they 
were giving to their guests. 

“In regard to that matter of salesmanship,” I 
interjected. ‘Not long ago I was riding on the 
electrified road of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul which runs into the Northwest and 
towards Spokane, Washington. When we were 
as far as two hundred and fifty miles from Spo- 
kane, I began to hear so much about a fellow by 
the name of Louis Davenport that it seemed 
everybody had set the goal of a week end in the 
Davenport Hotel. In fact, I heard more about 
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Italy’s Mistress of Versatility 


screen version of “Quo Vadis.”’ She was fifteen 
at the time the picture was “‘shot,”’ and so in- 
stantaneous was her success as a cinema luminary 
that the same producers induced her to star in 
two other screen epics in which she demonstrated 
her protean potentialities by adding to her many 
accomplishments, diving, swimming, and bare- 
back riding. 

Within the next two years Alba Tiberio toured 
Spain, playing Barcelona, Seville, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, and Bilboa with astounding success. 
Spanish temperament found in the effervescent 
Italian much to admire. Consequently, theatre- 
goers of the land of Cervantes showered her with 
an unreserved appreciation of her hydra-headed 
histrionic art. Even the film magnets of Madrid 
lured her into their fold, and “Strong Will Wins,” 
a melodramatic thriller, was screened in Anda- 
lusia. Managers surrounded her daily with con- 
tracts calling for South African and South Ameri- 
can tours. Her signature to any one of them 
would have meant departure from Spain, and 
Signora Tiberio was having a most delightful 
time basking in the sunshine of her success. in 
the charming country of castanets and toreadors. 
But managerial persistency could not be ignored, 
and the tempestuous Tiberio at length agreed to 
a flying trip to Buenos Aires and Montevidio 
after she had the promises of these managers for 
her to arrange a new Italian tour. 

South Americans reacted readily, but her stay 
was of such short duration that only two cities 
were fortunate enough to glimpse the manifold 
aspects of her art. She returned to Italy within 
a month or two; while Mondorf was in London 
hearing strange tales of a strange Italian beauty 
blessed with versatility, the most-talked-of artist 
on the continent of Europe. The rest of the tale 
can he told in a few words. 
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IGNORA ALBA TIBERIO, the idol of theatre- 
goers in the Latin countries, the tempestuous, 
beautiful, alluring wisp of femininity, who has 
become the petted darling of the European variety 
stage, who has come from the land of Dante and 
D’Annunzio to enthrall and delight American audi- 
ences. She is veritably a child of the stage, the 
daughter of European artists of distinction, part 
Polish, part Italian, with all the fire and verve those 
commingled bloods connote. A stage performer 
at the age of three, a cinema star at fifteen, she is a 
delight, a wonder, and a dream 


Tiberio, while awaiting the arrival of contracts 
for her American appearance, tripped over to 
London to fill in a few weeks at the Coliseum. 


Then came her American arrival, and her debut 
in Syracuse, New York. Now she is journeying 
westward, arousing, as she goes, the interest, 
enthusiasm, and praise of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of theatre-goers who see her perform 
daily. 

One might interpret Alba Tiberio in a dozen 
or more ways. She has been called ‘a prodigy,” 
“a marvel” and “a Jill of all trades.” Still, 
withal, she is perfectly normal; emotionally, she 
is not unlike the average American schoolgirl. 
Something naive, something quaintly charming 
and without a single trace of sophistication, im- 
presses a stranger who experiences a close-up of 
her person for the first time. She is much of the 
spirit. There emanates from her chameleon 
smile a feeling that she is sensitive to everything 
from weather to music. Her grace, her passion- 
ate Mediterranean manner, and her expressive 
fluffy black bobbed hair, are outlets of the fas- 
cinating personality that is one of her chief 
assets, both theatrically and privately. 

Her impressions of America and its hetero- 
geneous collection of native sons and daughters 
is worth a mention before I finish this sketch. 
Her English is scant, but through an interpreter 
she vows: 

“My reception on this side of the Atlantic 
gratified me beyond words. These Americans— 
ah, how I love them! How they let me know 
what they like and what they do not like! And 
how fast they think! They have elevated ‘speed’ 
to the plane of the truly artistic!” 

I should not be surprised were Signora Tiberio 
to so completely win the approval of Americans 
en masse that many years will pass on before she 
will find time to return to her beloved native 
land—the birthplace of Dante and the fiery 
D’Annunzio. 
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The Octopussy Cat 


A tabloid novel by the famous author of “Pigs is Pigs,” in which 
he condenses the story of a ruthless financial buccaneer, a poor but 
honest young man and a beautiful maiden into a page of space 


ENRY P. JONES was worth seven hun- 

dred million dollars, all filthy, but Ralph 

Rogers was an honest lad. His salary 
of ten dollars a week, received for his services as 
private secretary and valet to Old Jones, he 
divided among his widowed mother, her second 
husband and their twelve young children. One 
cent only he saved for himself each week, for the 
purchase of a stick of pepsin gum, on which he 
maintained a precarious existence. Some days, 
toward the end of the week, when he had swal- 
lowed his gum by mistake, he went hungry. 
But he never complained. He bit the rubber 
eraser off the end of his lead pencil and chewed 
that. There is little nourishment in the rubber 
eraser bitten off the end of a pencil. 

Mirabel Jones was so beautiful the clock 
struck thirteen every time she passed it. Her 
father had given her ten pecks of diamonds, six 
pounds of pearls and half a gross of emeralds, but 
her beautiful spirit is shown by the telling fact 
that she preferred to wear a necklace of new 
pickled huckleberries, strung on ordinary No. 
60 white cotton thread. Each day she visited 
the market and purchased a quart of fresh picked 
huckleberries, which she bore home in the full- 
ness of her shirtwaist; each afternoon she strung 
a new necklace of fresh huckleberries to wear at 
the banquet given by her father that night. 
Her mother could not understand it. “Ralph 
loves huckleberries,”’ said Mirabel to herself. 

On the sixth of June, Q. X. & Y. stock stand- 
ing at 66 1-2 and the thermometer at 72, Henry 
P. Jones pressed his fat thumb to the electric 
button beside his desk and Ralph Rogers en- 
tered the room crawling on his stomach, as was 
demanded by Henry P. Jones of all who ap- 
proached him. Ralph beat his head on the iron 
cuspidor humbly thrice, in salutation. His 
brutal employer eyed him a moment. 

“Rogers,” he said in his customary brutal 
manner, “Airship Preferred is now 54 1-4. 
Onions are forty cents a peck. Two for five cigars 
are three for a quarter. If the president signs 
the Boiled Herring Bill the Codfish Limited 
stock will drop.” 

“Unless Senator Dugan is paid sixty-four mil- 
lion dollars and your daughter Mirabel is given 
him in marriage. But, remember Dugan is one 
hundred and five years old. Oh, why sacrifice 
the happiness of your daughter—”’ 

“Enough,” said the magnate coarsely. 
mind is made up. 
Huckleberry Trust. 
the option.” 

Ralph Rogers cringed. Such conversation in 
a novel would make anyone cringe, but we are 
all gradually getting used to it. He did not 
cringe long. The door opened and a cruel-faced 
man with an under-jaw that stuck out like a cow- 
catcher entered. He wiped a sneer from his 
face with the back of his hand and assumed a 
pleasant expression. 

“Jones,” he said crisply, “you are a crustacean, 
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edible shellfish of the variety that turns red when 
boiled, and I have just boiled you. Your wash- 
sale on the bear movement opened the market 
at the shorts and longs on ’Change. Therefore 
the per cent of the bank statement is brisk but 
optional.” 

Henry P. Jones turned red. He brought his 
mighty fist down upon his desk. “Scoundrel!” 
he cried. 

“Scoundrel or no,”’ said Worthington P. Rad- 
cliffe, for it was he, “I have you in my power. 
Unless you give me your daughter Mirabel in 
marriage before yon sun sets behind yon Wall 
Street, you are a ruined man.” 

Jones hung his head, for the shock overcame 
him, but Ralph Rogers was not dismayed. He 








| Home Bound 


James McLEop 


Break out the home-bound pennant— 
Crack on every sail, 
Pipe up the ghostly tenant, 
Whistle for a gale. 
Snap on the rags, 
Fling out the flags— 
Drive this packet home! 


Howl, wind, and roar ye billows— 
Stout ship is running free! 
Rip open Neptune’s pillows— 
Spindrift off to lee! 
Lord! feel her shake, 
Look at her wake— 
She is flying home! 


Blithe to the trade-wind heeling, 
Gray dawn streaking glint— 
Lights path for stout ship reeling— 
Drive her without stint! 
Pile on the sails— 
Flouting the gales— 
Crowd her, drive her, home! 


ooo 
Smash her through the phosphor-sea 
of midnight, 


Drench the breast with spumy-froth 
and foam— 


For home bound are we, 
And over the sea 
We are driving our clipper home! 


~< 




















had read of similar proposals in Octopussiant 
novels. 

“Give my employer but half an hour,” he said, 
“and you shall have your answer.” 

Jones raised his head and looked at the strip- 
ling in amazement, but Ralph Rogers drew him 
into a window embrasure and spoke rapidly. 

“Nothing but the formation of the Huckle- 
berry Trust can save you. You have not sixty- 
four million dollars in your pocket to give Senator 
Dugan. The president will unfailingly sign the 
Boiled Herring bill. There are eight billion 
quarts of huckleberries in the market, held by 
over seventy-five thousand small holders.” 

“T am ruined!’ exclaimed Henry P. Jones. 

“Not ruined; caught!” said Ralph Rogers 
sternly. “And I can save you. For weeks, sir, 
I have been living on one half stick of gum a 
week. Ah, you know not what a man can do 
when urged by love. With my savings I have 
purchased options on every quart of huckleberries 
in America. Except one quart.” 

“You gave me hope,” said Henry P. Jones. 
“And you take it away again. Lacking a single 
quart the Huckleberry Trust would not be a mon- 
opoly. Go out and buy me a large, dangerous- 
looking revolver and a pint of bullets. Oh, yes— 
and some powder.” 

“Before you make such a rash resolution as I 
see shining in your eyes, give me but five min- 
utes. There is still hope.” 

Swiftly he sped to the telephone. 

“Give me 8756 Madison. “Want to speak to 
Miss Mirabel. That you, Mir? Eat the huckle- 
berries you bought this morning. Yes, eat them. 
Eat them all! At once!’ 

He listened a moment and then smiled. 

“You are saved, Henry P. Jones,” he said. 
“The one quart of huckleberries on which I had 
no option is held by Mirabel, and—she is going 
to eat them.” 

“You hear?” said Henry P. Jones in a thunder- 
ing voice to the scoundrel Radcliffe. “Out of 
my Office! Out of my life! And you, my boy—” 

“Yes?” Ralph Rogers smiled. 

“T will give you one share of stock in my 
Huckleberry Trust.” “As to that, boss,” said 
Ralph easily, “you forget it is my trust and not 
yours. You are a pauper. I hold the huckle- 
berry options.” 

The great captain of industry turned pale. 

“But I will be generous.” said Ralph. “I will 
give you ten pecks of huckleberries. With them 
you can start in life anew. As for me—” 

The door flew open. Mirabel entered. Had 
she eaten the huckleberries? All depended on 
that, Ralph Rogers turned toward her. The 
next instant she was in his arms, and as he pressed 
one hot kiss after another upon her cheek he 
smiled triumphantly, for, do you know, she was 
simply huckleberry stains from ear to ear. 

The next day Q. X. & Y. stock stood at 66 3-4, 
and the weather was fair, with brisk westerly 
winds shifting to southerly. 
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Filming the Epic of Pioneer Days 


Rarely has a great story that so cunningly mingles historic fact and 
romantic imagery, as does Emerson Hough’s “The Covered Wagon,” 
been transferred to the screen with such fidelity to the written narrative 


of a popular book to the screen is one of 

the modern arts. It remained for an 
Iowa lad to do this for the greatest epic on the 
screen today. “The Covered Wagon” is a 
triumph in the transferring of literature to the 
silver sheet. This work was done by Jack 
Cunningham, who was born in Ionia, Iowa, in 
April, 1882. He lived on a farm when a boy, 
and even in those days used to play at crossing 
the plains, imagining rocks and stumps to be 
painted Indians. It was this graphic imagina- 
tion of his early days in the free Midwest—the 
great gateway to the West—that would seem to 
have made Jack Cunningham born for the strik- 
ing work he has achieved. 

He graduated from the Manchester High 
School and attended Cornell College, Iowa. He 
had learned the trade of printer in a Manchester 
country printing office and worked his way 
through school as a printer. He was to have 
graduated in the Class of 1905, but did not be- 
cause his teacher called him to her desk one day 
as the class was filing out and told him that his 
composition was deserving of an “‘A”’ (the highest 
mark) but that she had been forced to give him 
a “B” because his penmanship was so bad. 

So Jack said to himself, “If the colleges rate 
a student’s excellence in literary composition on 
his ability for penmanship, I quit going to col- 
lege,” which he did at the end of the term, which 
was very near. 

He was the first in the family on either side of 
the house to go East. All his forbears were 
pioneers. He had five ancestors in the Revolu- 
tion and others in the War of 1812. Three of his 
granduncles went West in the gold rush of ’49, 
recalling vividly the scenes he has portrayed on 
the screen. These three uncles were never heard 
from after they left home. After leaving school 
he edited a daily paper in Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, later worked on the Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia papers, notably the North Ameri- 
can, and remained at Harrisburg for nearly two 
years. At that time he wrote a number of short 
stories, many of which were not published, but 
that did not discourage Jack. Then he worked 
in Chicago and Washington. Next he went to 
New York as a copy reader on The Press, later 
on the Morning Sun as telegraph editor. His 
experience in handling the publicity for Mme. 
Montessori’s first visit to this country, during 
the time he was with the Evening Sun, gave him 
a great insight into the workings of a child’s 
mind. 

From this he naturally evolved into the pub- 
licity end of the movies. Two years later he 
began working on the west coast for nearly all 
the leading characters. He worked for Univer- 
sal, Triangle, Pathe, Robertson-Cole, Famous 
Players-Lasky, Robert Brunton, George Loane 
Tucker and Frank Keenan. He has written 
everything in pictures from slap-stick comedy 


Ta magic art of translating the literature 


and serials to the scenario for “The Covered 
Wagon.” 

He has over one hundred full-length features 
to his credit in addition to short subjects, editing, 
etc. He has also done an amount of scenario 
editorial work during the past seven years. 

Jack Cunningham has written for most of the 
directors of note and has had a bit to do with 
pictures in which at one time or another practi- 
cally all of the big stars have appeared, with the 
exception of Chaplin, Fairbanks and Pickford. 

In “The Covered Wagon” he visualizes his 
dream of the fording of the river and the grand 
march of those chariots of the prairies, which 
makes the story stand out clearly. 


jack CUNNINGHAM came of pioneer stock 

on both sides of the parental roof. His 
grandparents—both pair—came from the East 
and settled in Iowa on pieces of ground that 
later became known as the Bishop farm and the 
Cunningham farm. They did not adjoin, but the 
corner of one came peak-a-peak against the cor- 
ner of the other and there was a stile there where 
one could get from the “little woods’”’ on Grand- 
father Cunningham’s farm to a meadow and 


slough on Grandfather Bishop’s farm. Then it 
was a very short walk in either direction to an 
old-fashioned farm house where either straw- 
berry shortcake, made from berries picked in 
the slough, or pumpkin pie, made from pumpkins 
grown in the upland corn field could be had for 
the asking up to as late as 1897—provided the 
weary traveler happened to be young Jack or 
his brother. 

Cunningham was raised on pioneer tales. He 
was born in Chickasaw County, which is Indian 
enough as to name. About the first stories he 
ever heard were those told around the fire in 
Grandfather Cunningham’s home. Two of 
Grandmother Cunningham’s brothers had gone 
West in 1849, and that was still an event up to 
1890, at least. Then he used to listen with open 
eyes at stories of bears and Indians—how Grand- 
father Jim used to be so swift that he could run 
down a colt or other active beast of the field, and 
that “Gran’pa” Jim could go to the county seat 
and borrow money whenever he wanted to, 
without putting his name to any piece of paper, 
until it had become a saying in the county that 
a man whose reputation for honesty was unim- 
peachable was ‘‘as honest as Jim Cunningham.” 

Continued on page 260 


A ere CUNNINGHAM, as the Director of “The Covered Wagon,” built with infinite care and pains into 

the film translation of this great epic of the early West all the deathless romance of frontier days that 

Emerson Hough expressed with his magic touch in the printed pages of his masterly delineation of a stirring 
epoch in the history of American pioneer days 
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An Educator Eminent and Pre-eminent 


Charles William Eliot, for two-score years the President of Harvard, 
raised the standard of college education in America to a higher level 
even than has been attained by the centuries-old universities of Europe 


NE of the impressions never to’ be forgot- 
O ten is the stately, grave figure of Presi- 

dent Eliot as he walked, an honorary 
pallbearer, at the funeral of his distinguished 
colleague, Charles Eliot Norton. 

“He knows that he must be the next to go 
of the great old men,” someone whispered into 
my ear, and the sudden ceasing of the Harvard 
President’s mighty influence was inconceivable. 

Fifteen years have passed since that day, and 
the world has celebrated President Eliot’s eighty- 
ninth birthday. And his unabated energy is 
one of the seven wonders of the world: for his is 
not the old age of rest after toil, of serene waiting 
for the end. The latest problem agitating the 
public mind is his problem, the hopes for the 
future of his state and his country are his hopes. 
To be sure, when I last called at his house on 
Freshpond Parkway in Cambridge, I found that, 
erect and stately though he was still, yet age had 
marked traces on his monumental face. But he 
talked about the latest revelation of interna- 
tional intrigue that was stirring newspaper read- 
ers, of the race question inflaming discussion at 
Harvard, and inquired with keen interest for the 
welfare of individuals who had worked in the 
University under his presidency. 

What is there about this dignitary who has 
long passed the Biblical three score and ten, that 
holds one with such compelling force? Why, at 
conferences and banquets, are his speeches still 
so much in demand, whether they be on prohibi- 
tion, on mental hygiene, on arbitration, or on 
religion? Why was he entrusted with the con- 
struction of the famous “five-foot book-shelf’’ 
which was to contain all the reading necessary 
to make an educated man? Perhaps any well- 
read and judicious scholar could have done the 
task as well; but it would not then have been 
President Eliot’s book-shelf. I remember, some 
years ago, how President Eliot spoke to a woman’s 
college on “Manners.” I do not believe that 
what he said differed from the view of any right- 
minded gentleman; but it was President Eliot 
who said it, and that was enough in itself! There 
is a majesty in greatness which survives the 
ravages of time, a force of personality which is 
more than any particular word or deed. 

President Eliot is a great man, perhaps the 
greatest American of the nineteenth century. 
He must be venerated today by younger genera- 
tions in the first place because of his epoch- 
making achievement, in the second place because 
he is a living embodiment of the ideals of the 
New England past. 

Because President Eliot’s name has been linked 
with so many movements and causes, it may be 
that to many minds his real achievement has 
become obscured. The stupendous task that he 
accomplished was the changing of Harvard from 
a mere college to a university of the first rank, 
equal in scholarship to the best of the old uni- 
versities abroad. Charles William Eliot began 
his career as an instructor in chemistry; no 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


chemical change observed in his test-tubes was 
ever as complete and astonishing as the change 
undergone by American scholarship under his 
guidance. A college is a place in which young 
men receive a general education; a university in 
the true sense is a centre of higher learning in 
which productive work is done that is to enrich 
the sum total of knowledge. The Harvard 
Graduate School was 
President Eliot’s crea- 
tion; and it is the 
Graduate School which, 
side by side with the 
Law School, the Medi- 
cal School and the 
Divinity School, trains 
scholars in research, in 
individual investigation, 
in free intellectual crea- 
tion. Scholarship is 
thereby raised from a 
second hand product to 
a fresh, living source. 
Further, under Eliot’s 
presidency, the Divinity 
School was turned from 
a Unitarian to a non- 
denominational institu- 
tion, and the Law 
School and the Medical 
School grew in size and 
quality. 
Progressive and 
youthful though he is, 
even at his advanced 
age, President Eliot is 
at the same time an in- 
carnation of old ideals. 
By birth, by nature and 
tradition he is the 
Puritan; his erect and 
serious bearing—re- 
lieved though it is by a 
native humor and 
hearty laughter—his 
complete self-control 
and unfailing dignity 
betray his stern New 
England ancestry. His 
enthusiasm is for mo- 
rality, private and pub- 
lic, for health, prosperi- 
ty, progress and 
achievement; questions 
of art and beauty are 
to him far less vital 
concerns. ‘‘He does not 
dig ditches and he does 
not write text-books,” 
were, I believe, his dis- 
approving comments on 


HARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, 

Emeritus of Harvard University, the most distinguished educator of his 
generation, was born at Boston in the year 1834. Among the manifold 
honors bestowed upon him from every quagter of the globe, because of his 
great contribution to civilization are the decorations of Officier Légion d’Hon- 
neur (France); Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy; Imperial Order of the 
Rising Sun (Japan); Royal Prussian Order of the Crown; Order of the 
Crown of Belgium. In 1915 he was awarded the First Gold Medal, American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, as a recognition of “special distinction.” 
fessor Eliot studied abroad as well as in this country and gave much time 
to investigation of European educational methods. He was President of 


a scholar content with contemplation. “Service” 
is President Eliot’s watch-word, service to the 
university, to the nation, to humanity, and it was 
not inappropriate when, in the good old style, he 
signed his letters: ‘““Your humble servant.” 
President Eliot believes in democracy, pure 
democracy as opposed to the imperialism on the 
one hand and socialism on the other, which are 
the tendencies of the present age. His is the 
democracy of free individualism which found ex- 
pression in President Eliot’s establishment at 
Continued on page 285 
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during the last year and a half. Of course 
you all know I am a Russian. The Bolshe- 
vists took the town on the Black Sea near our 
country place. Then they rode out to our es- 
tate, entered the house, dragged forth my 
brother, killed him before my very eyes, and 
stuck his head on the gate post for every passerby 
to see. Our servants fled precipitately, while 
the beasts remained in our home, forcing not 
only me to become their servant, but also my 
poor old father, who was once a distinguished 
diplomat. The last I saw of him, he was bend- 
ing over a pan, peeling potatoes. 

Olga’s eyes filled with tears, and every one of 
us had, I believe, a choking sensation in our 
throats. 

The town was stripped of everything. Rumors 
sifted through to us that even the hospitals had 
been taken over by the brutes. Executions were 
held of professors, doctors, and all other types of 
the intellectuals. People died and were left 
unburied for days. Foreigners were held up in 
the streets, and their money and jewels taken. 
Every granary was emptied, and under the fright- 
ful misrule of the tyrants, practically no food 
was left and famine took possession. Even 
clothes had been taken from the people and dirty 
rags were all that were left to cover their naked- 
ness, while many had no garments at all. In the 
day time, the town looked as if the plague had 
struck it, deserted by everyone, but at night the 
poor people emerged naked in the streets, to do 
their absolutely essential errands. 

How I rejoiced that my husband had left 
earlier and was now at sea on board the torpedo 
destroyer over which he held command. Day 
by day I dreamed of better times to come when 
I could join him again somewhere. But on a 
certain afternoon the Bolshevists in the house 
began carousing and celebrating some victory. 
I heard the navy mentioned, and could stand it 
no longer when I gathered that they had put to 
death in some terrible manner a number of offi- 
cers. Frightened as always lest something had 
happened to my husband, I made up my mind 
to run away at the very first opportunity. I 
could not go as I was—my clothes, my bearing, 
would at once betray me. I must disguise my- 
self, but how? I was standing in the corridor, 
listening with strained ears to see if I could 
gather any more information as to what they 
had done to the ships’ officers when a door 
opened and a pile of clothes were tossed uncere- 
moniously out onto the hall floor. One of the 
Bolshevists was evidently taking a bath and had 
thrown his attire there to be gathered up and 
washed. That was my chance. I stole them— 
they did not fit me badly—I cut my hair, took my 
jewels from a hiding place which, fortunately, 
the enemy had not discovered, and crept from 
the house. 

I made my way to town unmolested and hur- 
tied down to the wharves to find out what the 


I WILL give you a brief outline of my life 


Tales From ga Canteen 
III. 






Her Strange Wanderings 





(AS TOLD BY OLGA) 


By ISABEL ANDERSON 


news might be, and if possible learn at least that 
my husband was safe. The first steamer I came 
across was almost ready to lift sail, but I went 
on board to ask the captain what port news he 
could give me. He told me that the crews on the 
Russian fleet had mutinied in that very harbor 
and that the ships had been confiscated and all 
the officers put to death. 

“Shot?” I barely managed to articulate the 
question. 

“No, drowned. Their feet were weighted, 
and they were dropped overboard, one by one. 
Just went down in a diving suit and I saw them 
standing in their uniforms as if alive, an army 
of ghosts swaying with the tide at the bottom of 
the sea.” 

My husband was one of them! I think I must 
have fainted dead away, for when I came to the 
ship was moving out to sea. Horror-stricken, 
sick, broken-hearted, I didn’t care what hap- 





OLGA’S CONTRIBUTION 


E called her O but what her real 
name was, or what town she came 
from, we never knew. Her hair was dyed, 
her face broad at the temples and pointed as 
to chin, and her gray eyes, set wide apart, 
looked enigmatically at us. Like many 
Russians, she was a born linguist and spoke 
several languages, all of them well. Un- 
doubtedly, too, she had lived in many coun- 
tries, and as for excitement, she simply 
couldn’t exist without it. Somehow, none 
of us altogether trusted her, and often when 
she was telling one of her extraordinary 
tales, we tried to tripherup. But she always 
seemed to know exactly what she was talking 
about, never contradicted herself—was, in 
fact, too clever for the rest of us. She pos- 
sessed an autographed collection of photo- 
graphs of various distinguished men of the 
times, and claimed them all as personal 
friends. Secretly, we called her “The Spy.” 
We were sitting around as usual when her 
ra my night fell due and —s for her 
ithout preliminary, she made the 
ye announcement, “I killed a man 
once. ” 

A few of the Canteeners looked shocked; 
others laughed boisterously, for they did not 
think she was telling the truth, albeit she 
was of the adventurous type, determined, 
unafraid. I half believed her, myself. 

“It is quite true,” she reiterated, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

“TI suppose you have been with the Death 
Battalion,” remarked Mak, “it would be 
quite like you.” 

We all sat up and looked at Olga again 
curiously. 

“T wish I had been in the trenches,” she 
said disappointedly. 

“Then it was for love or jealousy!’ de- 
clared Sylvia. 

“Neither. 


It was in the hospital, and this 
is my story.” 















pened. But the captain was good to me in his 
way, and offered me the post of cabin boy, never 
suspecting who I was, or that I was a woman. 
They were bound for America, and doing a brisk 
smuggling trade with cargoes of left-over vodka 
for Russian immigrants. 

The captain made me promise to reveal noth- 
ing in regard to his illegal business, and as we 
neared the coast of the United States, and I told 
him I wanted to be put ashore, he offered no 
objections. Instead he gave me a sailor suit, 
similar to those worn in America, and a little 
American money besides. So, one dark night, 
when a tug met us a few miles off shore, and the 
vodka was transferred to that, I also was allowed 
to board it, and set ashore to seek my fortune in 
a strange country. 

It was a lonely spot on the coast of Virginia, 
they told me when we landed, and the gang of 
bootleggers in whose company I found myself 
were most repulsive to me. So at my request 
they dropped me from their motor car on the out- 
skirts of a town, telling me where I could find 
a lodging house. The next day I took a bit of 
jewelry from the bag about my neck, pawned it, 
and bought myself some women’s clothes, for I 
was heartily sick of masquerading as a boy. 
Then I purchased a newspaper and saw an ad- 
vertisement for nurses to go inland to a small 
mining town where there had been riots and a 
number of men wounded. I volunteered, hav- 
ing had a bit of experience in Russia, and my 
services were accepted. That afternoon I took 
the train indicated, and night found me in a 
hastily improvised hospital. Most of our pa- 
tients were foreigners of every description, and 
because I understood many languages, I heard 
much conversation that was not intended for 
my ears. One patient in particular was a Bol- 
shevist agent—in America to incite strikes and 
spread all the “Red” propaganda he could. 
How I hated him, and how dangerous I thought 
he was. If he would only die, there would be one 
enemy out of the way. But he didn’t. He 
began to get better; then later complications 
set in, and the doctors found it necessary to 
operate. 

Only a day or two before I myself had been 
put into the operating room to administer the 
ether. 

“This man is in a very critical condition,” 
said the surgeon to me. ‘‘Watch his eyes care- 
fully; if he begins to sink, call my attention.” 

I began to administer the ether, and as I did 
so, I thought of my husband, swaying back 
and forth beneath the waves—of my poor father 
brought to such painful and humiliating labor, 
and of my brother’s head desecrated. I looked 
at the Bolshevik; unmistakable signs of collapse 
showed in his eyes. Should I call the doctor’s 
attention, or should I let this beast die before 
he had done any more harm? I made up my 
mind, and deliberately remained silent, while 
his life ebbed away. He died right there on the 
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operating table. 
me. 

“What do you mean by such neglect? You 
knew this man was sinking. Why didn’t you 
give me warning?” They made every attempt 
to revive him, but to no use. Then the doctor 
turned to me again. ‘This is very suspicious,” 
he said. ‘This man was a Russian and so are 
you. Your antagonism toward him has been 
evident, and we know nothing about you, having 
taken you without recommendations. You 
could be indicted for manslaughter, I suppose you 
know. However, if you clear out at once, the 
hospital will take no steps against you. I can- 
not answer for the state authorities. No doubt 
they will look into the matter.” 

I had nothing to say. I was not sorry—I was 
glad, but I knew I must keep still—so, at the 
doctor’s curt nod, I left the room, packed my 
satchel and started for the hills. In the midst 
of some dense woods I changed into the sailor 
suit, knowing that I should be safer as a boy. 
Then I climbed up and up all day, farther and 
farther into the uplands. I had no food, I was 
desperately tired, and I had begun to wonder if 
I was not going to die there all alone, when I saw 
a thread of smoke rising in the distance, and 
stumbled toward it. 

It was proceeding from a rusty stovepipe 
which emerged from a rude shack, belonging to a 
moonshiner who was engaged, he and his sons, 
in making corn whiskey then and there. 

He drew out his pistol, saying, “What are you 
doing here, young feller?” 

I managed to say, “I am hungry, I’ve lost my 
way,” and then I stumbled onto a rock and sank 
down. 

“Sailor,” said one of the boys. 
him in—Lem would want us to.” 

“Sailor, huh?” asked the man. “Where from?” 


The doctor looked sternly at 


“Let’s take 


“Hampton Roads,” I told him. 

“Know my boy Lem on board The Wasp?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Take you in, anyway. 
away from this shanty.” 

So it came about that I made friends. They 
allowed me to occupy a deserted hut near by, 
gave me provisions and a blanket, and in return 
I lent them a hand with the distillery. I lived 
just like what you Americans call your “poor 
whites.” I had a stove, a kettle, a pan for my 
meals. There was a bunk which served as a 
bed, a rough table, a three-legged stool, and when 
I found a rusty tin cup and a plate, I thought I 
was in luck. What a contrast from our home in 
Russia before the war, though! 

My friends were most kind to me, and pro- 
vided me with milk from their red cow, and the 
next time one of them jogged to town on the back 
of the woolly white horse, they brought me a bag 
of flour, a pail of lard and a jug of molasses. 

The summer passed and autumn came on, 
when one day I heard a knock on my door. I 
opened it; there stood a strapping big fellow. 
I was speechless. Could it be the sheriff? The 
operating room came before my eyes, and the 
dying Russian. I seemed to hear the doctor’s 
words: “You could be indicted for manslaugh- 
ter. No doubt the state authorities will look 
into the matter.” 

After a moment he announced, “What you 
lookin’ so scairt about? I’m just Lem from over 
yonder! Dad told me to come round and see 
you. Home on leave for a couple o’ days.” 

I recovered my wits, and we fell to talking. 
He had much to say of the great war, for his 
ship had been engaged in transport duty. He 
told me the government had its eye out for 
slackers as well as for moonshiners, and it was on 
the point of cleaning out the hill country. 


No sailor gets turned 


Slacker! That was what I was, of course, 
loafing up in the West Virginia Hills, even 
though the death of the Bolshevik on the oper- 
ating table had somewhat avenged the brutal 
murders of my husband and my brother. Still 
there was work for me to do. 

I made up my mind then and there, and when 
Lem went back, I went with him, having given 
away my few belongings, and taken farewell of 
my good friends. To this day they think of me 
only as a slender boy, escaped from the sea. 

When we struck the railroad, I said good-bye 
to my companion and took the train for New 
York. The stories I heard there about the suffer- 
ings of my country made me more anxious than 
ever to work against the Bolsheviks. Of course 
the first thing to do was to win the war, so once 
again I put on my nurse’s uniform and presented 
myself at the offices of the Red Cross. And that 
is why I am here now. 

But I am still glad that I deliberately allowed 
that man to die on the operating table. 

She finished, and we were silent for a moment. 

“Sounds to me like a cinema tale,”’ suggested 
the Infirmiére, a little unkindly. 

“Not at all,” drawled Trixy, “her description 
of West Virginia is perfect.” 

The Russian artist hotly exclaimed that as for 
Russia, she knew those stories were only too true. 

Olga’s eyes flashed. ‘Well, my Spanish dancer 
I suppose you think you know an actress when 
you see one. You come from Missouri, as they 
say in the States, and you sure want to be 
shown! Well, you just wait and you shall be!” 

Some months after this she left the canteen, and 
then it was told us on very good authority that 
although she was with the American Red Cross, 
she had gone into the secret service as well for 
the French war department, and that her story, 
as she had told it to us, was true, every word. 





Filming the Epic of Pioneer Days—continued from page 257 


“Gran’pa” Jim used to take Jack on his knee 
after the “‘stroke’”’ had incapacitated the old man 
for work on the farm and would tell all about the 
birds that used to make a community of the cot- 
tonwood, maple and hickory grove around the 


farmhouse. “Gran’pa” Jim knew what the 
Indians called the birds and what the early set- 
lers called them, and could imitate most of them. 
Then would come stories of the bears that used to 
come up in the sugar bush in the spring attracted 
by the odors of boiling maple sap; stories of the 
last band of Indians that camped down in the 
corner of the pasture right where the Milwaukee 
later clipped off a piece of the farm as neat as a 
piece of pie. There was drama to the young 
mind in the idea that heavy freight trains rolled 
past the old camping ground of the Indian every 
day, with whistles shrieking for the crossing and 
scaring colts and calves half to death. 

There were stories during the long winter days 
when Jack’s dad went further west to see about 
a still newer country and he and his mother and 
brother lived with Gran’pa and Gran’ma Cun- 
ningham—the snow piled shoulder high between 
the house and the barn. Stories of Ohio and 
Indiana and Illinois, through which the grand- 
parents had pioneered in the ’30’s and ’40’s. 
How Gran’ma’s father once owned the farm 
which was now the center of Springfield, Illinois. 
How when a little girl she had been saved from 
drowning in the Wabash by a friendly Indian 
brave. Tales of Gran’pa’s annual trips to Du- 
buque, some fifty miles away, driving oxen 


hooked to wagons filled with wheat which he 
was taking to mill there, then traded for salt, 
sugar, and other staples, making the trip back 
again, always stopping for a day or two in 
Strawberry Point. Jack used to wonder then if 
he would ever go to Dubuque—the trip was so 
long and fraught with such dangers. 

All of these things, almost forgotten, came 
rushing back to mind when Emerson Hough’s 
“The Covered Wagon” was handed to Jack one 
day and he was told to read it and see what he 
thought of it as a picture story. At first he 
doubted that it could be made into a picture 
which would truly tell the story of that overland 
march of a nation. It had often, piece-meal and 
second hand, been retailed to him in the homes 
of his grandparents. Finally, when he found 
that others who were to have to do with the 
production of the story had family legends quite 
as full of the pioneer flavor as his own, he took 
heart and knew that an epic could be put on the 
screen. 

He found “Jim” Cruze, the director assigned 
to the picture, quite as saturated with knowledge 
of pioneers and pioneer days as he was himself. 
He had known Cruze in New York, as a young 
actor, and had the idea that Jim was an eastern 
product, instead of having been raised in Salt 
Lake City, which was the real truth of the 
matter. 

In addition to Jim, there was Walter Woods, 
a thorough American in every sense of the word, 
birth, education, breeding and experience. 


Woods was to be production editor of the pic- 
ture, a position of which the world outside of 
pictures knows very little and hears less, but all- 
important in the building of a picture just the 
same. 

These three, filled with American traditions, 
western pioneer ancestors behind them and the 
ideals for which these pioneers lived and fought 
ever before them, built ‘The Covered Wagon” 
for the screen; followed Emerson Hough’s glori- 
ous picture of the Oregon Trail as closely as the 
technicalities and exigencies of picture produc- 
tion would permit—with the result “The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” which has been acclaimed the 
greatest motion picture ever made. 

Cunningham is still in the early stage of his 
achievements. He has a way of looking at 
people and then transferring their characters and 
emotion to paper. He anxiously studies every 
act and its sequential act—every emotion. 

We were having our pictures taken just like 
old schoolmates in the Lasky studio and Jack 
insisted, “You know, it is astonishing how small 
the great big things are after all. The emotions 
and feelings of those imaginative days of child- 
hood in Iowa seem to have been in unison with 
the spirit of the author, Emerson Hough, himself. 
Many of those who treked their way across the 
plains in covered wagons returned again and 
decided that, after all, the Paradise and Eden for 
farming laid between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, within the boundaries of the 
imperial Hawk-eye State. 
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A Militant Man of God 


Dr. John W. Inzer, Pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Chattanooga, who is nationally known for his work for the 
American Legion, and as a remarkably successful revivalist 


N every great crisis some man appears, big 
I enough to meet and save the situation. Dur- 
ing the first great caucus of the American 
Legion held in St. Louis in May of 1919, when the 
fate of this great organization was hanging in the 
balance, John W. Inzer, a former Texas lad, 
went before the meeting and delivered an address 
that not only saved the situation, but also made 
of him a national character. 

John Washington Inzer’s parents journeyed to 
the Lone Star State in the year of 1886, and 
there, in Hamilton County, on January 6, 1890, 
the subject of this sketch was born. From 
Hamilton County the family moved to Fannin 
County, where the home was made for the next 
twenty-five years. 

Young Inzer, like most boys who grow to be 
distinguished citizens, was blessed with loving 
and God-fearing parents, whose great ambition 
was to see their children become citizens of the 
highest type, and to this end they toiled and 
sacrificed in order to give them the utmost 
advantages of education. During all the years 
of struggle in securing an education and in his 
early ministry, the letters of encouragement, kind 
words of council, and fervent prayers of a conse- 
crated father and mother were his greatest 
inspiration. 

At the age of nineteen the earnest young stu- 
dent surrendered to the call of the ministry, and 
at this time his parents told him for the first 
time that from his birth they had dedicated his 
life to the service of humanity, and it had been 
their life prayer that God would use their young- 
est boy in the ministry. Their prayers were 
answered in that, though only thirty-three years 
of age, he is today nationally known in religious 
circles as a successful revivalist. 

Entering Simmons College in the fall of 1910, 
where he was a student for two years, he made a 
strong impression on the faculty and student 
body. While he was not at that time strong 
physically, he was always full of enthusiasm and 
college spirit and took a leading part in all college 
activities. The high esteem in which he was 
held by this school is evidenced by the honor 
bestowed on him in 1921, when he was invited 
to deliver the Baccalaureate sermon. This being 
the first time in the history of the school when a 
former student had been asked to deliver this 
sermon. At this time the school also honored 
him by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. This also being the first time they 
had conferred this degree upon a former student. 

After leaving the Seminary he began his first 
pastorate in October, 1913, with the Avondale 
Baptist Church, Birmingham, Alabama, where 
he did a constructive work for four years. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his ministry with this church 
a splendid new building was constructed, and 
he was later called back to preach the dedication 
sermon. 

At the beginning of the war Mr. Inzer volun- 
teered his services as chaplain, and after waiting 


OHN W. INZER, D.D., popular and successful 

revivalist, is one of the best-known and best 

liked ministers in the South. Through his connec- 

tion with and work for the American Legion the 

influence of his magnetic personality has been felt 
the country over 


six months to be accepted, he left Birmingham 
to go.to Mobile, under an urgent call from the 
church and the solicitation of the Southern Bap- 
tist Home and State Mission Boards to keep the 
property of the Dauphin Way Baptist Church 
from being sold under the hammer for its tre- 
mendous indebtedness. Just when he had suc- 
ceeded in getting this work well under way, the 
call came from the army and he immediately 
accepted a commission as chaplain in January, 
1918, in which capacity he served until the close 
of the war. It was his greatest desire to go over- 
seas, but the authorities thought best to keep 
him in the homeland, and he spent the time mak- 
ing speeches on “Americanism.” 

After the war and while the American Legion 
was trying to perfect its organization at St. 
Louis, Mr. Inzer, who was then a member of the 
National Executive Committee from Alabama, 
went before the meeting and delivered an address 
that resulted in pulling the ex-service men to- 
gether for final organization. For several months 


after this he toured the United States, delivering 
lectures in the interest of the American Legion. 
“Tf I could only speak like Chaplain Inzer I 
would have no worries about my future,” was 
Gen. John J. Pershing’s tribute to the earnest 
young minister’s eloquence. 

Retiring from the position as National Speaker 
of the American Legion to accept the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church of Chattanooga in 
November, 1919 (one of the largest churches of 
the Southern Baptist Convention) shortly after 
coming to Chattanooga, he was elected National 
Chaplain of the American Legion—the honor 
coming as a great surprise, as he was unable to 
attend the National Convention held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he was unanimously chosen 
for this high position. While serving in this 
capacity, he did notable work for the organiza- 
tion, making speeches in all parts of the country 
on Americanism and good citizenship. On one 
of his speaking tours, covering more than ten 
thousand miles to the Pacific Coast and back, he 
made forty-seven speeches in forty-five days. 
Much publicity was given to the wholesale mar- 
riage ceremony performed at the Kansas City 
Convention, where, serving in his official capac- 
ity, he married fourteen couples at one time with 
one ceremony. The grooms were all ex-service 
men. So far as known, this is the world’s record 
for the number of couples married at one time 
by one preacher with one ceremony. Ten 
thousand people witnessed the performance in 
the city auditorium. 

Although availing himself of every opportunity 
to render service to the organization, Mr. Inzer 
did not neglect his work as pastor, for never in 
the history of the church over which he presides 
has such remarkable progress been shown as in 
the three and one-half years of his pastorate. 
Great crowds fill the auditorium to overflowing 
and people are turned away at almost every 
service. The membership has increased from 
about one thousand to eighteen hundred in the 
past three years, with an average attendance of 
around one thousand in the Sunday-school. A 
new four-story addition to the church in the 
nature of a Sunday-school plant has been erected, 
a fifteen-thousand-dollar pastorium purchased, an 
eight-thousand-dollar indebtedness lifted from 
the church; and plans are now under way to 
add two balconies to the main auditorium, thus 
enlarging the seating capacity about five hun- 
dred people. The prospects for the future have 
never been brighter in the history of the church. 

In addition to his regular duties as pastor of 
this great church, Mr. Inzer finds time to hold 
a number of revival meetings each year in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and is continuously 
being sought to fill engagements of this kind. 
His success as an evangelist is unexcelled, and the 
call to surrender entirely to this kind of work 
is at times almost overwhelming, especially 
when such victorious results are attained. Ata 
recent meeting in a city of about ten thousand 

Continued on page 284 
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T was late at night as the train swung along 
the river over the old narrow gauge right of 
way, into Fairbanks, farthest north. Here 

are the “creeks” or valleys where the famous 
placer mines producing millions are located. Old 
Sol seemed to linger in the horizon as the moon 
came out to greet him, in Romeo and Juliet 
fashion. It seemed as if we had dropped into 
another world. 

Here in the great interior or plains of Alaska 
we dashed away in automobiles to visit a farm 
at eleven o’clock at night. While the belles of 
Fairbanks, with salt cellars, stood by ready to 
season this dainty product of the North, the 
guests and speakers of the party were handed 
luscious ripe tomatoes to eat. We munched the 
fruit, known in early days as the “love apple.” 
Perhaps this was the apple used by Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. There was no night—and 
Alaskan girls do not need lip sticks and rouge. 

A trip was made to the educational institution 
farthest north in the world: the Agricultural and 
Mining College at Fairbanks. The first gradua- 
tion class consisted of one boy, who took his 
degree in 1923. In the class rooms were thirty 
or forty students who face the winter winds at 
fifty below to recite and study their lessons in 
the light of a six-months’ night. 

In the library of this school was discovered a 
book entitled ““‘De Re Metallica,” a translation 
from the Latin, made some years ago, by Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hoover. Five years of labor 
were spent on a translation that had never pre- 


With Harding in Alaska 


The Editor of the NATIONAL tells our readers 
some of the incidents attendant upon the 
Presidential visit to the Northern Wonderland 


A native beauty of the 
Aleutian Islands. The 
Alaskan natives are of 
three chief types—the 
Mongolian Indians of the 
Pacific coast, the Mongolian 
Aleuts of the islands, and 
the American Redmen in 
the interior. 


Contact with the whites 
has given the simple, 
kindly natives a widened 
outlook on life, and 
brought to them many 
of the good things of 
civilization as well as 
some of the bad 

things. 


viously been made. They had 
been able to translate engineer- 
ing terms from crude illustra- 
tions. Through this labor of 
love, Secretary and Mrs. Hoover 
have provided a valuable rec- 
ord for scientific and engineer- 
ing libraries all over the world. 

When the President discov- 
ered the book, he remarked, 
with a smile: 

“Hoover, I’m proud of you 
in providing for this library. 
There is no telling what the 
members of the Cabinet have 
done in the past, any more 
than you can tell what they 
will do in the future.” 

The agricultural school farms 
were visited at night—fields of 
wheat, barley, clover and tur- 
nips. The tomatoes are grown 
in hot houses. The rays of the 
Arctic sun through the glass 
seems to produce a tropical 
temperature. The President 
placing his hand on Secretary 
Wallace’s shoulder, said: 

“We'll expect a real crop of 
Alaskan farmers on homesteads 
up here some day.” 

- a 7 

At night the members of the 
Gridiron Club of Washington, 
credited with making Presi- 
dents, had a banquet in the “wee 
sma’ hours,” presided over by 


Governor Scott Bone of Alaska, a member of the 
club. It was a real “roast” night. 

The committee presented them with a manni- 
kin, twenty feet high, a ghostly effigy in wood, 
attired in a clout made of a towel, which had 
hung over one of the saloons like a wooden 
Indian cigar sign in days gone by. Now the 
saloons have long since been abandoned. 

After more tomatoes and club sandwiches that 
would have made Oscar of the Waldorf envious, 
the party started on a tour of the old “restricted 
district,” now deserted—a ghostly memory of 
the wild days when the queens of the demi monde 
reigned in glory. There were back streets and 
secret passages, where victims had probably 
been hustled, dead or alive, from this carnival of 
crime, without fear of detection after their money 
or “pokes” were spent. 

There was a time in Fairbanks when a shoot- 
ing was the night’s program for real excitement. 
Those were the days when “Swift-eyed Mike” 
had offered one of the girls her weight in gold if 


Reproduced from a snapshot of President Harding taken by 
little Miss Malba Johnson (aged 12) in front of her home in 
Seward, Alaska, and sent to the editor of the NATIONAL 
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—The Land of Isolation 


Here in our own country, though relatively 
further away than Europe, exist some of the 





she would become his wife. She tipped the beam 
at one hundred and ten pounds, and would have 
brought a goodly sum in gold dust, but she 
dramatically refused, saying: 

“Glorious old fool, why should I marry you? 
I'll get the money anyway.” 

The exercises at the baseball park that day 
were like a “world series” event. The baseball 
games are held at midnight, when the glare of 
the sun does not impair the vision of the players. 
The President was at his best and made one of 
the happiest addresses of his tour. When pre- 
sented with a gold-inlaid dog collar for Laddie 
Boy, he was deeply touched and responded to 
the request for another speech. 

The stately log library on the river banks, the 
lawns and the little log homes were the special 
delight of the President. Here again was a 
Rexall store—two real partners. There was a 
meeting of the Women’s Club and a feast at 
Masonic Hall. Everybody seemed to find plenty 
to eat in Alaska. There are no poor and no 
servants. Everybody is somebody in Alaska. 

That night when Warren Harding made up a 
form at the newspaper office, he facetiously 
remarked to Editor Thompson: 

“T am not sure whether this is a morning or an 
evening paper.” 

“Don’t matter—it costs them twenty-five 
cents every time it’s printed.” 


Copyright, Wide World 


most marvelous wonders of nature in the world 


War canoe of the 

Thlinkit natives—a gaily 
painted, fantastically 
decorated and carved 
vessel, a survival of 
warlike times and a tribal 
glory long since departed. 


Back in the distant past, 
years and years before the 
white man ever set his foot 

on Alaskan soil, 
sanguinary inter-tribal 
wars were waged by rival 
chiefs and their war-thirsty 
clans. Only the traditions 
that the gray-heads mumble 
over the smoky seal oil 
lamps in the snow igloos 
during the long winter 
sleep of the frozen land 
now remain to remind the 
little Eskimo boys and 

girls that they are 
descendants of proud 
warriors 



































































































































































This was the last newspaper 
form that Warren Harding 
ever made up. 

Looking in at the show 
windows, one was reminded 
of Fifth Avenue or State 
Street. Here, too, were white 
goods and straw hats. Dame 
Fashion, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, held sway even in 
distant Alaska. 

On the return journey 
stops were made to visit 
some of the little homesteads 
where fox farms took the 
place of stock farms. Every- 
where the President talked to 
the people and absorbed in- 
formation with sympathetic 
understanding. If markets 
were close at hand, Alaska 
would soon have a population 
of a million. 

President Harding con- 
tinually praised the pioneer 
spirit of the dwellers in the 
little log huts, and the work 
of the section men along the 
way; the eyes of the people 
of Alaska glistened with love 










President Harding and party watching the thunderous birth of icebergs at Child's Glacier, in the Copper River  guch as I never witnessed for 
country. The glacier is a solid cliff of ice, two hundred feet high, following the bank of the Copper River for fifteen him and his gracious wife. 
miles and extending back several miles between the mountain peaks This attitude of a crowd 
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Some 200,000 reindeer are now 
being raised for meat, and there 
is pasturage for 30,000,000 
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Point Barrow is 300 miles Se | ‘ of Te .: 2% : Oneerin wnee 
within the Arctic Circle, 33 : 

while the southern tip of 
Alaska is in nearly the 
same latitude as Hamburg 





Sealskin furs of the Pribilof 
Islands and fox, otter and other 
furs from the interior were ex- 





ported to the United States in : 7 Ran Uo) There are five active 
1920 to the value of $3,000,000. SH and sixteen inactive 
Silver, lead, gypsum, antimony, LaF? volcanoes in Alaska, 





nickel and marble are among the and the Valley of 
less familiar Alaskan resources Ten Thousand Smokes, in the region of Katmai National Monument, 
now being developed is the most amazing scene of constant volcanic activity in the world 


The most graphic and comprehensive map of Alaska that has ever been published, showing {i' 
whose vast potential riches have 
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Copper mining has become, ac- 
cording to figures for 1920, the 
second most valuable industry in 
Alaska, with annual exports to 
the United States valued at $14.- 
000,000. Darker colored areas 
on map indicate important gold 
fields 
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Alaskan fisheries employ over 
15,000 persons, produce on an average over 3,000,000 cases of 
salmon annually, and sent to the United States in 1920 fish 
valued at $37,000,000—five times more than the value of the gold 
exports, and ten times more than the value of the fur exports 


yet been scarcely scratched 
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Alaska, with an area one-third greater than the_Atlantic}States, 
has no more white residents than there are officeJworkers in the 
Equitable Building in New York City. Yet this still sparsely 
populated empire has yielded over a billion dollars worth of 
products since it was purchased in 1867 from Russia for 
$7,200,000. Shaded portions along the southeastern coast of 
the map indicate vast timber lands from which 18,000,000 
feet of lumber were taken in 1922. Here is a future source of 
news print 





; fit does, almost at a glance, the tremendous natural resources of this great northern empire, 
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Rhubarb grows to a monster size in the 
fertile soil of Alaska 


toward a distinguished visitor was something 
almost unprecedented. 


ON the return from the Polar region Secre- 

tary Wallace, Speaker Gillette and Colonel 
Blanchard made the two hundred and eighty- 
seven mile automobile trip over the Richardson 
Trail, which revealed how road-building is pro- 
gressing in Alaskan development. 

Those two wonderful rest days in Seward: 
riding on the boulevard for eighteen miles, visit- 
ing the dairy farm, the wireless station, and 
romping with the children, suggested the episode 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, for if there ever 
was a man who charmed children, it was Warren 
G. Harding. When he walked along the street 
they gathered about him, ready to present him 
with anything and everything they possessed. 
They told him all about their play days, the 
schools and their Sunday-schools. They would 
rush to him with their flowers—even the little 
tiny tots of four, bringing a beam of radiant 
happiness to his face. Such children—lusty, 
virile, vigorous, with a zip that was impressive 
to behold. Two lusty lads, telling him of a circus 
they had seen in Seattle, showed him how expert 
they were in turning somersaults in the air. 

A Norwegian-American fish dealer met him 
with a poem, his tribute to Seward. The Presi- 





Huge veins of coal cropping out of the 
mountainside near Nenana 


dent listened while he read it and visited his 
refrigerator, looking over his fish. There was 
“open house” in Seward and on the good old ship 
Henderson—everyone just visited with the 
President and his party. 

* x - 

Like a phantom ship we sailed through the 
newly-christened “Harding Gateway,” bound 
for Valdez, the scene of Rex Beach’s novel, ‘The 
Iron Trail.” The rush of myriad railroad pro- 
jects here in the early days occasioned many a 
fight suitable for the movies. The project of 
making Valdez the farthest north open railway 
port terminal went a-glimmering with the luck 
of the prospectors. Back of Valdez is the great 
glacier that marks the beginning of the famous 
Richardson Trail on to Fairbanks. Over the 
twenty-seven bridges spanning the glacier streams 
up to the impressive Keystone Canyon, with its 
thrills, unfolding the majestic scenes of mountain 
splendor that awes, the Presidential party dashed 
in true tourist fashion. 

In Valdez everyone seemed to bea prospector 
with a favorite “claim.” There are no golf 
games on Saturday or Sunday, only prospecting 
to look after. Valdez is the home of the United 
States District Marshal, Harvey F. Sullivan, 
who holds sway at the court house. When the 
Naval Band from the ship began to play, the 
children came from all parts of the town—some 
of them had never heard a brass band. 

Here I met the old Connecticut newspaper 
man who prints the periodical for the Arctic 
Brotherhood, and who insisted that he has never 
wanted to live back East again. He has a 
“prospect.” 

There are deserted houses, telling of past 
hopes, but Valdez is one of the cities of prospect 
and retrospect in Alaska. The people of Alaska 
are settling down to a real, solid, substantial 
home life of the type that follows the first on- 
ward wild rush of frontier days and marks the 
permanent development of a new country. 

* * * 

Arriving at Cordova, the successful rival of 
Valdez for railroad terminals, the next morning, 
we were reminded of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
with its rugged rocks and fishy odors. Behind 
the little city were mountains, towering several 
thousand feet high. On the wharf was the 
Presidential special train of the Copper River 
and Northwestern, sometimes known as the 


Guggenheim Road, waiting for the dash to the 
great glaciers. 

At the “30” mile post by the railroad bridge 
we wandered @own the banks of the Copper 
River. On the opposite shore was the Child’s 
Glacier, a stately mountain of ice, from which 
fell pieces crashing down into the river with a 
soumd reminiscent of machine guns in the 
Argonne. The sun pouring down hot on the 
glacier made it seem like a gigantic mirror. 

These glaciers bridge the centuries between 
the molten age of the past, when Alaska was a 
tropical jungle, and the icy fastness of the 
present time. How the old earth must have 
turned topsy turvy! 


CROSSING the Alaska Gulf again. to Sitka, 

the first capital of Alaska, established by the 
Russians, the dawn revealed a harbor dotted 
with islands and a promise of sunshine for this 
last day in Alaska. We arrived on Sunday and 
now: were to leave Sitka on Sunday. 

The bells on the old Greek Church, St. Michaels, 
with its green mosque steeple, were ringing a wel- 
come. On the green was an assemblage of many 
races: descendants of Russian settlers, Indians, 
various sturdy Alaskan types—all eager to greet 
the President. Indian women selling their moc- 
casins, moose-skin purses, and totem poles to 
the relentless tourists, proved themselves sharp 
traders. 

The scene of welcome on the green in a burst 
of summer sunshine that last Sunday was a 
picture never to be forgotten. It is Uncle Sam’s 
farthest north summer resort, with a charm all 
its own. 

In one of the two sole automobiles in town, 
the President and Mrs. Harding were taken to 
divine worship at the little Sheldon Jackson 
Indian Mission. The exercises opened with the 





One of President Harding's most interesting 
Alaskan hosts was the Mayor of Fairbanks— 
a genuine old “sour-dough™ 
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We do not ordinarily think 
of Alaska as a garden spot, 
yet wild flowers grow there 
in a bewildering profusion 
rarely equalled in more tem- 
perate climes, and provide 
a riot of gorgeous coloring 
that is a matter of never- 
ending astonishment to 
tourists 


Here is shown a typical 

flower garden in Valdez, 

the farthest north winter 
port of Alaska 


little Indian children singing ‘Holy! Holy! 
Holy! Lord God Almighty!’ with an impressive 
note of reverence. Thechildren could not keep 
their eyes front; they wanted to see the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding and peeped back over the 
seats even during the prayers. The President 
and Mrs. Harding joined in the singing, and 
the sunlight burst into that little church as if in 
kindly benediction upon the scene where Warren 
Harding last attended divine service. 

The museum with its Esquimaux trophies 
and the National Monument Park, where the 
largest number of totem roles are assembled, 








p+ 
Eskimo woman of the Mongolian type, from 
the northern shore of Alaska bordering on 
the Arctic Ocean 


engaged as much attention as the Smithsonian. 
How grimly fastinating that day in the sunlight 
were those figures on the poles, conjuring up 
chapters of Alaskan folklore and family history. 

We walked through the witching shadows of 
lover’s lane on to the grassy plot, which was the 
last battle-ground between Alaskan Indians and 
the whites. There, as the camera flashed his last 
picture taken in Alaska, for the last time God’s 
sun poured its rays like a kindly light upon the 
face and form of Warren Harding. 

* * * 

‘THE ship’s anchor chain seemed to creak and 

groan as if loathe to loose its moorings the 
night we sailed from Sitka. In the burst of an 
opalescent sunset we sailed amidst the countless 
islands and friendly mountains. The skyline 
of towering peaks grew softer as the boat sailed 
southward, reached the great islands fringed with 
pines and on a thousand miles down the inland 
route with its swift-eddying tides. 

Anchoring over night to wait for the tide, the 
Henderson saluted the steamer containing the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce sailing 
northward. The President responded with a 
note of greetings. An aeroplane arrived with 
greetings from the British government at Ottawa, 
while the people in the villages off shore rode out 
singing and laughing in the moonlight, clamor- 
ing for a sight of the President. 

Out over the waters came the refrain of ‘The 
End of a Perfect Day,’’ Mrs. Harding’s favorite 
song, sung by Mrs. Jennings, while the ship’s 
bell sounded a curfew. 

At Vancouver a rousing Canadian welcome 
was given, such, in fact, as has never been 
known there. The great throngs cheered spon- 
taneously as he rode among them. The address 
of the President in the flower-covered pavillion 
in the park was sounded forth by amplifiers of 
the telephone company and heard by hundreds 





of thousands of people, who cheered lustily, 
although they knew the President would never 
hear them. 

At the luncheon the President delivered a 
neighborly address, telling the people he liked 
the kind of “neighbors who would look across a 
fence and borrow eggs.” He talked in a language 
the people understood, without diplomatic 
camouflage. 

When the audience sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and “God Save the King,”’ some of the 
Americans could help out, but when it came to 
the Canadian national song, there was only one 
in the party who knew it and he saved the day. 
We all hummed along, hoping our Canadian 
hosts did not listen too keenly for the words. 

That evening at the state dinner Warren 
Harding, in evening dress, his face with its 
premature gray hair bronzed by the suns of 
Alaska, was the handsomest man I ever looked 
upon. He seemed like a picture of mature, full- 
orbed manhood. At the Press Club dinner, 
although tired, he gave greetings to every one 
of the craft and looked every inch a king of his 
craft. With all the princely appearance, there 
was the same modest gentleness and goodness 
radiating from him that the world will ever asso- 
ciate with the memory of Warren G. Harding. 

Down the sound, through the black night, fog 
horns were sounding a welcome. In the early 
morning there was a crash, throwing us off our 
feet. The Henderson struck one of the convoying 
destroyers a glaring blow amidships. It was a 
tense hour that followed until it was known that 
all on board the destroyer were safe. 

* * * 

Seattle was sighted on a hot July morning. 
Hundreds of thousands of people had been 
waiting for hours in the hot sun. About that 
time it was discovered the President was not 
well. However, he was on deck for the grand 
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Farthest north 
Americans. 
Eskimo women of 
Point Barrow, 


Alaska 





The hunter and 
the hunted—a 
1200-pound 
Kadiak bear 
killed within 
nine miles of the 
town of Seward 



















The last snapshot 
of President 
Harding as he 
left the train at 


San Francisco 
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Before and after American education came to the Far North. An 
Alaskan Eskimo father and son 





The steamship is an ever-welcome visitor to the ice-dotted Scene in the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes—a region of volcanic 
waters of Glacier Bay marvels unequalled elsewhere on earth 
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review of battleships, the like of which I had 
never witnessed before. As the band played 
“ruffles and honors,” admirals came on board 
with traditional naval pomp. The procession 
started late in the afternoon and the program 
was all awry. 

7. x 

The President was urged not to go, but the 
sight of those people awaiting him far up the 
street and on the hillsides could not be resisted. 
Riding through the cheering avenues of people, 
he finished the program. The last address 
Warren Harding ever delivered was at the 
Stadium. His voice, carried by the amplifier, 
rang out far up the hill a half mile away. His 
address was a tribute to Alaska—a summary of 
his trip—a classic that will live as the priceless 
heritage of Alaska, as well as of the Pacific States 
and the great Northwest. That night at the 
Press Club, weary and tired, he again responded 
to their request to speak and greet the people. 
If ever a man was killed by the loving kindness of 
the people, it was Warren Harding, late President 
of the United States. 

Even at the train they refused to leave him. 
They longed to hear his voice again and again. 
That night for the first time he called Dr. 
Sawyer and the real seriousness of the situa- 
tion appeared. The trip to the Yosemite was 
cancelled. The disappointed crowds thronged, 
at all hours of the night, in the cities through 
Washington, Oregon and California. The pres- 
ence of the Cabinet ministers on the rear plat- 
form did not suffice. Little realizing how ill he 
was at that time, they insisted upon seeing “Our 
President.” 


ON that fateful Sunday of drrival at San 
Francisco, thousands of people gathered at 
six o’clock in the morning. As he left the rear 
platform of his car, the “Superb,” the sunlight 
through the lens of the camera impressed on a 
plate the last record of the features of Warren 
Harding in the flesh. California and San Fran- 
cisco were ablaze with a welcome never surpassed. 
At the Palace Hotel the throngs gathered, 
sympathetic and sad. The flag of the President 
waved overhead as the prayers of the people 
were offered everywhere for his recovery. 











This picturesque scene is typical of the Alaskan canning plants which export millions of 


dollars worth of canned fish yearly to the United States. 


The salmon fisheries is Alaska's 


greatest industry 


The President insisted in keeping faith with 
the people, even in those days when he lay sick 
unto death. The last speeches were all deliv- 
ered, even unto the final word, before he breathed 
his last. He sent Secretary Christian to the 
meeting planned by the churches of San Fran- 
cisco to give him a Bible, where Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and all creeds joined in that presen- 
tation. What more convincing earnest of the 
glory of Warren Harding’s greatness could they 
give? The people loved this man whose soul 
reflected the spirit of the Master in his life and 
deeds. He taught the world the calm of peace. 

On that last day his condition seemed hopeful. 
Then came that sunset at the Golden Gate, 
when at 7:32, August 4, 1923, while listening to 
the words of his beloved wife, in the twinkling 
of an eye he had passed on to eternal rest. It 
all seemed so unreal. The crowds about the 
hotel would not believe the first announcement. 

The President is dead. 





With faces upturned as if in prayer, they hoped 
it could not -be true. The radio flashed the 
news over the country and the humanity of the 
world realized it mourned a friend. 

A funeral cortege three thousand miles across 
the continent was a tribute to his memory, 
revealing the soul of America bathed in tears. It 
was our President who was being carried back in 
the same car in which he had gone forth so joy~ 
ously and happily on the mission to the West 
and to the Northland just for a little rest. Now 
he had found his last rest. 

The Boy Scouts gathered wild flowers and 
stood at attention night and day through hail 
and storm. Several millions of people gathered 
along the line at all hours of night and day to 
pay a tribute to the glory of manhood exempli- 
fied in the life of the beloved Harding and toa 
nation that could produce such men as the 
twenty-eighth President of the United States— 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. 








Winter freighting over the Broad Pass near the present route of the 


Alaskan Railroad 
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“Do You Believe in Fairies?” 


Have you seen the “little people” dancing on the greensward in 
the moonlight, and heard their tiny voices mingling with the sleepy 


twitter of the birds when the evening 


shadows fell, and felt their 


unseen presence all about you in the dim and silent woods? 


HE Good Fairy” is here—and here to stay. 

Have you seen it—that little symbol of 

sunlight and happiness, tip-toe upon the 

world, arms high, held to the eternal skies, beg- 

ging you to learn joy from it, hope too, and to 

find through its confident attitude toward life 
the key to “the abode of your dreams?”’ 

Walking down Fifth Avenue one day, I saw it 
smiling at me from many windows, and before 
one I stopped, held by its half smiling face and 
those outreaching hands to the crowds. Some- 
thing in its winsome appeal made me forget a 
dreary day, and flooded my heart with a new 
lease on life—which I could scarcely realize at 
the time was “The Good Fairy’s” appeal and its 
spell upon me. Over me had she waved her 
invisible wand. 

Back of all beautiful things, and this little 
Fairy Idea beautifies a rarely expressive thought, 
I knew there must be some human being. For 
back of all thoughts made tangible is molded the 
power of someone’s personality. And the ques- 
tion persisted with me—Who had thought of 
“The Good Fairy?” From what mind had it 
sprung—so delicate, so small a creature, and yet 
so tremendously significant? I determined to 
find out. 

My quest led me to the nineteenth floor of a 
building in Madison Square—to the office of the 
mother of “The Good Fairy,” or, in other words, 
I actually found myself face to face with Jessie 
McCutcheon Raleigh. 

And because of the inspiration and delight of 
that meeting, I would like you to meet her, too. 

Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh is the only sister 
of the three famous McCutcheon brothers, George 
Barr, John T. and Ben F., and I can just fancy 
how proud these brothers must be of their little 
sister. For had not the “Powers That Be,” in 
doling out their gifts to this remarkable family, 
endowed the one little girl of the flock with a 
depth of understanding which has enabled her to 
hold the brightness of her vision high through the 
years and thus given her the courage to flaunt 
a Big Idea, full of the good and true, in the face 
of the blasé and cynical old world? And has 
not this Idea lived through years, making itself 
felt and understood by thousands? 

It was a rare pleasure to listen to Mrs. Raleigh, 
to glimpse that scintillating sincerity which is 
hers, and of which you are so conscious while she 
talks to you, in low musical tones, her eyes shin- 
ing with the enthusiasm of just being alive, 
which is remarkably infectious. 

“T have told the story of ‘The Good Fairy’ so 
many times that whenever there comes another 
time I have to smile,” she laughed. ‘You see, 
the funny part about this very simple little 
childish figure, stretching out its hands, is that 
each time I tell about it, I find it has gathered so 
many more meanings and is doing so much more 
than should be expected of such a wee little ob- 
ject, that I hesitate to pin to its credit the many 
interpretations of its message that I get daily. 


By THEODOSIA PEARCE 


Letters have come to me from all over the world, 
from high places and low, from all kinds of people 
in all kinds of circumstances, and in every one 
is an astounding story of what the Fairy has 
meant to him and the strange luck which has 
pursued him since possessing it. And from the 
gradual stream of letters about the Fairy Spirit 
and what its suggestion has brought out, I 
sometimes feel that in time a good part of the 
world will possess it as well as much of its spirit. 

“Of the many letters which I have received, 
one which impressed me most came from a 
convict doing life for murder, 
and finding in this little figure 
a strength and a hope which 
helped him through the long, 
dark days. And then from 
Helen Keller, that Miracle 
Woman, a letter telling how 
she had reached out eager fin- 
gers to touch it and to feel its 
power and beauty in her realm 
of midnight silence.” And 
Mrs. Raleigh handed me her 
letter. It ran: 

“IT love my very own Good 
Fairy with the white flame of 
my heart! I have put her in 
a window facing the east, 
where she can feel the winds 
of dawn. On tip-toe, with ex- 
pectancy, hands uplifted, like 
petals, to catch the light, it 
stands—a lovely form charmed 
from ever changing. It is 
music, perfume, beauty made 
visible—a spirit throbbing with 
flight, yet hovering near, so 
near that I feel the stirring of 
her wings in my dreams.” 

“After all,” said Mrs. 
Raleigh, “the Good Fairy 
spirit in oneself is that which 
makes one’s own magician and 
creates the power to radiate 
kindness powerfully effective 
and joy bringing. Some time 
ago I conceived the idea of 
putting into tangible form a 
little figure which was to be 
the direct opposite of its gro- 
tesque good luck predecessors, 
and dare to flaunt in the 
world’s face only the good and 
true in life. The appeal was 
to be so strongly expressed by 
its fearless, out-flung arms 
that its message could be in- 
stantly grasped. It was to 
be neither boy nor girl—but 
a spirit representing goodness, 


beauty, and achievement. It was to recognize 
neither creed nor class, but send out its message 
to all humanity alike. 

“TI took my idea to Miss Josephine Kern, the 
well-known sculptress, who modeled it for me, 
and whose skill added artistic grace to the appeal. 
To this little figure which I called “The Good 
Fairy,’ I attached many meanings in connection 
with the simple philosophy for which it was to 
stand. And as a consequence of years concen- 
trated on this idea, I have seen it grow in popu- 
larity and its influence spread to schools, churches, 
hospitals and good health associations the world 
over, and the message in its outstretched arms 


responded to by thousands of all kinds of people 
Continued on page 281 





‘T= GOOD FAIRY, designed by Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh as 
an expression of goodness, beauty, and achievement, whose out- 
stretched hands are reaching out to grasp from Life all the good and 
sweet and beautiful thi 


things that fairies thrive upon. This joyous little 


figure symbolizes the soul’s groping for happiness and self-expression 
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The Fuel Problem of the United States 


What the public pays for waste, and how oil and coal might be combined 
to make a “balanced” domestic fuel that would add a matter of thirty-five 
millions of tons of available anthracite yearly to the visible supply 


HE “Fuel Problem,”’ to those commonly 

! called “the public,” is mostly that part 

of the problem that relates to the home, 
the street car, and the office building. They 
should know that public utilities, railroads, fac- 
tories, and steel mills relate just as much to their 
permanent welfare. They should realize that 
they are the ultimate owners of all things, and 
therefore the entire fuel business must be con- 
ducted for their common good. 

Coal is the world’s most used and best dis- 
tributed fuel. It occurs in several varieties of 
highly different characteristics, and every variety 
occurs in all grades of heating value. The fitness 
of each general variety to serve the public will 
be discussed. 

Petroleum is the second fuel of importance, 
and the only other one that needs consideration. 
It also occurs in a number of varieties. 

Electrical energy will not here be classed as a 
fuel; it may be generated by means of water 
power and then transformed into heat, or it may 
be produced with fuel and retransformed into 
heat. 

By weight there is ten times as much coal 
produced and consumed as oil; by heating value, 
about six times as much; so there is little proba- 
bility of oil replacing any very great part of our 
coal needs. 

Each variety of coal has fields of usefulness; 
every variety of oil has more or less individual 
uses. 
into their respective fields; varying grades of oil 
may overlap in suitability for a common use. 
Likewise coal and oil are constantly competitive 
for certain work, but for many purposes the one 
occupies fields exclusively without the competi- 
tion of the other. 

Different varieties of coals when mixed give a 
result not obtainable from one when used alone; 
likewise oil and coal may be combined for mutu- 
ally advantageous results. It is the combination 
of coal and oil with its far-reaching results that 
will offer the means of obtaining a settled, effi- 
cient and balanced fuel industry. 


THE VALUE OF ANTHRACITE TO THE PUBLIC 


Anthracite is extremely dense, and burns 
slowly with a wide range of temperature, accord- 
ing to draft. It is odorless, smokeless, and clean 
to store and handle. 

But anthracite is usually very ashy, havirig 
undergone natural distillation in its change from 
bituminous coal, and having lost about a third of 
its weight by the process without losing any of 
the original ash and gaining considerably in the 
form of bone that invariably breaks and mixes 
with the coal when mined. Slate is removable 
in preparation, but most of the consumers know 
where the bone lands. There are good, medium, 
and poor grades of anthracite. The medium and 
poor should be purified before being sent to 
market. These grades average from twenty-two 
to twenty-eight per cent ash. 


Two or more varieties of coal may overlap. 


é 


By WALTER E. TRENT 


Only about sixty per cent of the total anthra- 
cite production is sold for domestic use. About 
twenty-eight per cent, consisting of sizes too 
small for stove and heater use and containing a 
good deal more ash than people really want to 
buy, is sold for boiler use and other industrial 
purposes. The other twelve per cent of the total 
anthracite mined is the fines, called “‘slush,”’ and 
goes to the creeks and rivers with the washery 
waters. 

The slush costs as much to mine as the rest of 
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ALTER E. TRENT, leading authority, on the 

comparative values of various fuels in rela- 

ion to the development of power and heat, is a con- 

sulting engineer in Washington, D.C. Since 1918 

he has been engaged exclusively in the study of fuel 

problems. Prior to that time he was engaged in the 
mining and production of metal 


the coal, and this ten million tons can be saved 
and the excess ash removed by combining the 
coal with oil, a worthy example of bringing 
together coal and oil to the advantage of both. 

The twenty-eight per cent of high-ash small- 
sized anthracite is sold for a dollar or two below 
the cost of mining, because it is sold in competi- 
tion with bituminous steam coal, two tons of 
which is equal in steam raising to three tons of 
the anthracite. 

The money lost on the slush (twelve per cent 
of production) and that lost on the steam sizes 
(twenty-eight per cent of production) has to be 
added to the selling price of the domestic (sixty 
per cent of production); and then there must also 
be added to the domestic the total profit for the 
entire operation. This explains why the public 
pays sixteen dollars per ton for anthracite. To 
reduce this price and thereby afford the domestic 
consumer smokeless fuel at a reasonable cost, it 
is necessary to prepare the losing forty per cent 
for domestic use. One hundred per cent of the 
anthracite mined could then be sold at a reason- 
able price, and the amount available for domestic 
use would be increased from about 55,000,000 
tons to 90,000,000 tons annually. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTHRACITES 


If domestic anthracite were obtainable at 
reasonable prices, Pennsylvania could not supply 
the demand, but, contrary to popular knowledge, 
Pennsylvania does not possess all the anthracite 
in this country. The anthracite bearing area of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts is larger than 
that of Pennsylvania. Bulletin 615 by the 
United States Geological Survey, the title of 
which is “Rhode Island Coal,” gives a thorough 
and interesting account of this great dormant 
coal area and its history. 

This coal is rather high in ash, and conse- 
quently unpopular for usage in competition with 
better coals, but it exists in a locality in which 
coal is badly needed, and when pulverized and 
combined with oil the ash is reduced and the fuel 
is the equal of the very best coals. 

New England imports 20,000,000 tons of coal 
annually, and mines practically none. There 
is plenty of coal in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts for the requirements of all New England. 
By combining it with fuel oil, it may be trans- 
formed into the most concentrated and high 
grade fuel. The New England fuel problem 
would then disappear, and other industrial ills 
that have not been very well diagnosed would 
disappear with it. Following wholesale develop- 
ment of Rhode Island and Massachusetts coal 
mines, New England could invade the fuel mar- 
kets of New York and Philadelphia on a better 
basis than Pennsylvania, because of water 
transportation. 

But with Pennsylvania and New England 
anthracite scientifically and sensibly operated 
on a hundred per cent domestic fuel basis, a 
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great gap would still exist between supply and 
demand, and the third and only other great 
anthracite deposits of the East, those of Virginia, 
would have to be called upon. Many efforts 
have been made to establish these coals in the 
domestic market, and the failures are all attrib- 
uted to one cause only. A steam raising market 
cannot be found for the sizes too small for do- 
mestic use. All operators tried to follow the 
policy that has worked so well in Pennsylvania 
until the past few years, but which now, if not 
changed, will spell the ruin of their industry. 
The combination of Virginia anthracites with oil 
presents a fuel equal to the best and applicable 
to all general uses. 


ANTHRACITE SUBSTITUTES 


Smokeless clean fuels must be produced in 
ever-increasing quantities to augment the anthra- 
cites, and coke made from bituminous and kin- 
dred coals will always be the one of greatest 
importance. With the production of coke will 
come gas, motor fuel, oils and tars—fuels in their 
three necessary forms, solid, liquid, and gaseous. 

By first amalgamating anthracites, non-coking 
bituminous coals, or lignites with heavy cheap 
oils, splendid domestic cokes can be made. 
Naturally coking coals amount to less than five 
per cent of our total coal supply, but by combi- 
nation with oil all coals are thrown into the 
coking class. 

This fundamental thing is the basis for the 
reconstruction of the entire fuel business, be- 
cause, first, all raw fuels become raw material for 
treatment, and, secondly, the three essential 
forms of fuel, solid, liquid, and gaseous, result. 
These three forms are of equal importance. All 
must be produced in their proper ratios, and if 
produced simultaneously, the costs of each are 
reduced to bedrock level. 


THE EFFICIENT WAY TO PRODUCE FUELS 


The basic and simple cure for our fuel industry 
appears to be the joint production of solid smoke- 
less fuel, city gas, and electric energy. New and 
special privileges should be given only to those 
public utilities that produce all three forms of 
fuel, rather than to those that produce only one 
form. The three come naturally and most eco- 
nomically together, and privileges should be 
given wherever practicable in the future to those 
companies that will produce and market all three 
forms. 

The public’s gas is supplied by certain fran- 
chised companies, and the electrical energy by 
others. Occasionally a single company supplies 
both, but there is no physical relationship be- 
tween their method of the production of the two, 
sO gas companies and power companies, as at 
present, must be considered to be two different 
classes of public servants. 

The public’s coal or solid fuel is supplied by 
independent competitive concerns who sell a 
dozen different kinds of coal of twenty different 
grades without supervision or regulation. This 
part of the public’s bill (solid fuel) is twice as 
large as the combined gas and electricity bills. 
It is the most complex branch of the fuel busi- 
ness, and therefore most of the public service cor- 
porations confine their activities to gas and elec- 
tricity, the easiest to handle and the most profit- 
able departments of the public’s fuel business. 

When the public solid fuel department is 
regularized, a balancing of prices will come for 
all types of fuels. Efficiency and service will 
take the place of disorder and dissatisfaction. 
The gas production will have tremendous expan- 
sion because it will be so much cheaper. Elec- 


tricity will shrink in price to a point at which 
power-operated appliances, now available only 
to the prosperous, will become commonplace, 
and general household labor will be reduced from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. 

Motor fuel will flow forth in such abundance 
as a by-product from the carbonizing of coal and 
oil amalgams that it will become a commodity of 
standardized cost. 

Coke works, gas and power plants must be 
amalgamated into one co-ordinated system of 
production, just as the basic fuels, raw coal and 
oil, must be amalgamated to get products not 
obtainable by treating the two separately. 

By amalgamating wet pulverized coal with 
fuel oil, a large part of the ash and impurities are 
eliminated. By thus utilizing low-grade coals 
now too poor to use, the raw supply will be in- 
creased several hundred per cent, and deposits 
with favorable geographical locations throughout 
the states will supply the requirements of their 
respective localities. By amalgamating oil with 
non-coking coals and lignites, the raw material 
from which to manufacture coke will be increased 
a thousand per cent. 

One ton of bituminous coal-oil amalgan will 
produce fifty per cent more gas and four hundred 
per cent more motor fuel than a ton of gas coal. 
One ton of coal-oil amalgam will supply enough 
boiler gas to raise as much steam as a ton of 
ordinary poor coal, and produce at the same time 
a thousand pounds of domestic coke free from 
clinker. Such results are impossible with coal 
or oil burned separately. Gas-burning boilers 
are less costly to operate, and give greater output 
and higher efficiency than those burning coal. 


AMALGAMATING COAL AND OIL AS A BENEFIT 
TO THE OIL INDUSTRY 


The processing of oil combined with coal offers 
distinct advantages to the oil industry. First, 
heavy cheap oils, on account of their high pitch 
content, become more useful for making coal 
coke than the light expensive oils; secondly, the 
residuals left after distilling light oils can be more 
efficiently utilized for making mixtures for the 
production of gas, motor fuel, and coke than for 
direct combustion. Again, a ton of oil will col- 
lect all the combustible from five tons of low- 
grade coal, and make five tons of highly con- 
centrated solid fuel. 

The oil business has its wastes and low grades 
as well as the coal industry. Millions of tons of 
oils with too much associated water exist in many 
oil fields and are salable only to combine with 
coal. For this they are suitable, and, when 
combined, the water is rejected in favor of the 
carbon. 

When combined with coal, oil finds a market 
as a solid fuel, where it can be used in all coal 
burning equipment for every sort of consumption, 
from cook stove to locomotives, thus permitting 
oil surplus stocks to be quickly sent to market 
entirely away from its usual spheres. By having 
oil reclaim four or five times its weight of poor 
coal, the mixture can be sold at a lower price per 
ton than the oil cost per ton, but still show a 
handsome profit. 

By bringing together the raw coals and oils 
for combined treatment, the four public necessi- 
ties, smokeless solid fuel, gas, motor fuel and elec- 
tric energy, come forth naturally, cheaply, and 
efficiently. 

The raw materials will be all the raw materials 
of good, bad, and medium qualities. All coals 
and oils constitute raw materials because they 
are purified by elimination of waste material 
when combined. 


The present practices that cause such unend- 
ing complications and high prices by demanding 
specification coal graded as to size, analysis, and 
characteristics, will be substantially eliminated. 

Water gas sets now in such general use for the 
manufacture of city gas, while efficient in their 
operation, are among the chief offenders of this 
class. Either lump anthracite or graded coke 
is invariably used as their solid fuel, and high- 
priced gas oil as their enriching fuel. The same 
kind of gas can be distilled from mixtures of the 
cheapest coals and oils at much lower costs, and 
without extracting tonnages from the domestic 
fuel and gasoline making stocks. 

Gas works that retort coals that are graded as 
to size and specified as to ash and sulphur con- 
tent are similar offenders, because gas made from 
such coals must be sold at a correspondingly high 
price. And those gas companies that retort these 
coals and then dump the resulting coke into 
water gas sets instead of marketing this valuable 
domestic product are double offenders to the 
corhmon service of the public. 

The gas-making practices were splendid for 
their period, and until the cheaper and more 
efficient co-ordinated method of production pre- 
sented itself for adoption; but in view of the fact 
that the cheapest coal screenings and cheapest 
oils, when properly treated together, will give 
fifty per cent more gas and a superior and purer 
coke than selected coals, and gas at half the fuel 
cost of that made from anthracite and gas oil, 
they must give way to the newer practice. 


POWER PLANTS 


Power plant practice is free from all such criti- 
cisms as to the utilization of high-priced or speci- 
fication coal; on the contrary, it has efficiently 
developed the burning of poor coal, slacks, culm, 
and rejects of other fuel consumers. In fact, 
they rather seek these grades of coal, and have 
become more or less dependent upon the cheap 
fuels, but now find their practice confronted 
with a malady not expected and impossible to 
have foreseen, which is general competition for 
these cheap fuels which are responsive to purifi- 
cation by combining with oil and useful for all 
general fuel purposes. 

Power plants can no longer depend upon ob- 
taining cheaper fuels than others, so a general 
and substantial rise in their fuel costs can be 
predicted with certainty. 


POWER PLANTS WITH COKE AS A BY-PRODUCT 


There is no cure for such a malady, but there 
is an antidote—their entrance into the family of 
co-ordinated fuel producers. They will add to 
their electric energy product that of smokeless 
solid fuel for the home, which has an endless and 
growing market, a worthy and desirable field 
many times larger than that of electric energy. 
They will burn the volatile products of coal in the 
form of gas after removing the motor fuel and 
fertilizer by-products. The solid residues or 
cokes will be sold on the domestic market rela- 
tively cheap to the consumer, but sufficiently 
high to substantially reduce the cost of electric 
energy generation. For the very large central 
stations the gas will be burned under boilers for 
steam raising, and for smaller ones in gas engines. 
This opportunity presents itself and is made pos- 
sible by the scientific and economic union of coal 
and oil. 

Power and gas companies will then have coke 
as a common product to sell and deliver to the 
same consumers who buy from them respec- 
tively electric energy and gas. This overlapping 
of the production and selling of a common 
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product to the same consumers will create advan- 
tageous reasons to co-ordinate their productive 
operations by consolidation, which, in turn, 
would be equally advantageous to the public 
reflected by lower prices. 


POWER PLANT LOCATIONS 


On the eve of power plant expansion by super- 
power plants or otherwise, there appears for 
settlement the momentous decision of general 
plant locations. If these plants are to supply 
solid fuels and by-products as well as electrical 
energy, they should be adjacent to the points 
that are to consume all the products; if they are 
to supply electric energy alone, they will be 
where coal and water most conveniently meet, 
with reference only to the electrical market 
and without regard to other products. The mul- 
tiple product plants will be smaller in size but 
greater in number, and closer to their business; 
they will produce more cheaply and will be more 
susceptible to change for improvements. The 
smaller plants of multiple products will gather 
industries about them and will be a factor in 
dispersing business expansion away from con- 
gested centers. The huge plants of one product 
will cause a further concentration at already 
overcrowded centers. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


The great industrial problem of the day is to 
provide efficient train propulsion for the future. 
The steam locomotive, the most wonderful and 
yet the weakest of all power appliances, is threat- 
ened with most serious competition, if not with 
actual extinction. Its appetite for coal and its 
limited continuous work hours have caused a 
judgment of condemnation. One hundred forty- 
six million tons of coal were fed into the furnaces 
of locomotives last year, and they returned only 
six per cent of the total energy in useful work 
performed. In view of such a fuel performance, 
it is hardly necessary to mention their other 
ailments. 

The electric locomotive has invaded the steam 
field successfully at busy terminals and on lines 
having frequent service. Its superiority under 
such conditions is tremendous, but the cost of 
preparation for electric locomotive service is 
prohibitive for track lengths having anything 
but concentrated traffic. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the electrification of important railroads is 
popularly advocated, and for many special 
divisions is being seriously considered by some 
railroads. 

There is danger of there becoming an electri- 
fication craze. It can be overdone, and once so, 
it cannot well be undone. Too many people 
think electric motive power to be the only future 
alternative for steam. It may be the best today, 
but not tomorrow. Trains propelled by steam- 
generated electricity accomplish only about 
twice the heat efficiency of those propelled by 
steam direct. The finest of all the steam electric 
generating stations only attain nineteen per 
cent efficiency under their best load conditions at 
the point of generation, and this dwindles while 
traveling through transformers, transmission 
lines, and motors to about twelve per cent at the 
drawbar. 

There are advantages of operation given by 
electric traction in addition to fuel saving, but 
the fact must be faced that once a system of 
electrification has been adopted, it has to be 
used. Its great cost will not permit another 
change. ¢ 

With another so much more efficient and at- 
tractive alternative almost within the grasp of 


the railroads, why should they tie themselves 
down to a permanent fuel efficiency of only 
twelve per cent? 

And why, during the short interval of waiting 
for this alternative, should not the locomotives 
be operated more efficiently with means already 
at hand, and thus diminish as far as possible the 
necessity for change until that one thing that 
is on the way and sure to come is actually here? 
Directors, bankers, and the public must consider 
the consequences of promiscuous and premature 
electrification. 

The markets are now flooded with oil; the 
increased carbonization of coal will yield more 
oil. Those railroads that cannot burn oil to 
increase locomotive efficiency and reduce trans- 
portation costs can surely afford to use a fuel 
consisting of four tons of cheap purified coal 
combined with one ton of oil; a fuel, made from 
any coal and handled the same as coal, that will 
increase the “turn-around” of a locomotive from 
two hundred to a thousand miles; a fuel that will 
keep switch engines at work on the “humps” 
continuously from fifty to sixty hours without 
going to the ash pit, instead of from eight to 
twelve hours as with coal. 

Such fuels are available now by the simple 
procedure of combining any coal with oil and 
contemporaneously rejecting the clinker-forming 
impurities. This expedient will successfully 
tide over almost all railroads until the arrival of 
that one thing, which is an independently oper- 
able locomotive equipped with an internal com- 
bustion engine designed on the constant pressure 
cycle. The constant pressure cycle will give to 
the locomotive the desirable characteristics of 
the steam locomotives; it will also give to the 
engine the ability to burn any and every type of 
oil, and to burn gases produced from both coal 
and coal-oil mixtures without cooling or scrub- 
bing for tar removal. 

These engines will have continuous pressure 
combustion in a combustion tube independent of 
the work cylinders, which will permit the time 
factor required to completely burn any liquified 
or vaporized fuel. The cooling waters that 
absorb the waste heat of the compressor and 
expanding cylinders will be converted to super- 
heated pressure steam at this combustion cham- 
ber and utilized as an expanding power medium, 
together with the gases of combustion. A work- 
ing heat efficiency will be attained by this unit 
of from thirty to forty per cent, and the mechani- 
cal operating characteristics will be those most 
desired. 

Let the railroads of the Government create a 
fund to build all such designs that pass the 
appraisal of a competent board, and such loco- 
motives will be in actual service in three years. 
Innumerable engineers and inventors are at work 
on the subject now. 


SUPER-POWER PLANTS—THE PUBLIC VERSUS 
THE CORPORATION 


The first great constructive effort of the 
Government to correct the fuel problem appeared 
when the chairmen of the Public Service Com- 
missions of eleven Eastern states were called 
together by Secretary Hoover in New York City 
on October thirteenth to consider the developing 
of readily accessible water powers with connect- 
ing high tension transmission lines. 

The scheme requires legislation on the part of 
all the states involved, which means the public 
and the corporations of public utility power com- 
panies must be convinced of its merits before 
giving approval. It therefore devolves upon 

Hoover, as the representative of the 


Government, to have proven that the Super- 
power Plant Plan will not only be justified over 
present practice, but that the scheme will fully 
contemplate a reasonable co-ordination with 
other vast changes that must come to the fuel 
industry. The advisability of these develop- 
ments will not be questioned, the disposition of 
the resulting power will be most searchingly in- 
vestigated, and the success of the plan will 
depend upon the proposed distribution of this 
power. 

The Federal Commission of 1919 recommends 
the distribution principally to railroads and 
factories. This appears to be a questionable 
procedure, and one that will cause insurmount- 
able obstacles to rise between it and the good 
opinion and support of the public. This power 
can be more efficiently, and would be more 
appropriately, utilized by diverting it primarily 
to domestic consumption, thereby applying the 
cheapest of all generated power to the form of 
consumption (domestic) that in the nature of 
things is the most expensively and inefficiently 
generated under present practice. 

Domestic coal and coke are twice the cost of 
railroad and industrial fuel; electricity for the 
home costs about four times as much as indus- 
trially consumed electricity from the same gen- 
erating stations; gas used in the home costs 
twice what it should. The domestic energy 
demands therefore should be directly satisfied, 
and the balance, if any, of this cheaply developed 
power should go to the forms of consumption 
nearest in relationship to the domestic field, such 
as electric cars and trains, municipal uses, etc., 
and then to industrial uses. 

The potential water power being public prop- 
erty, the more directly the resulting electric 
energy is transmitted to the public, the greater 
will be the support for the project, and it will be 
going to the field in which the greatest saving can 
be made. The distribution can be effected 
through the agencies of existing power companies, 
but under special arrangements that would es- 
tablish and maintain the lowest rates consistent 
with the cost and service. 

This suggestion of cheap water power delivery 
directly to the homes, augmented by cheap steam 
power, both in the form of electric energy, is 
offered as a practical business policy. The place 
to which this energy is first delivered will be that 
of its permanent and ultimate consumption: it 
should be started in the field in which it will do 
the most good now and in the future. 

With the probability of the obtaining of rail- 
road motive power units interchangeable with 
steam locomotives, having four or five times the 
thermal efficiency of steam locomotives and 
twice that of electric locomotive propulsion, the 
railroads will not have unqualified enthusiasm 
for the general electrification of any great part 
of their roads. Their interest can hardly be ex- 
pected to extend beyond the electrification of 
terminals, excessively heavy traffic sections, and 
mountain divisions. 

The factories will be more favorably affected 
by the introduction of such prime movers than 
the railroads, because they will have the equiva- 
lent of Diesel engine efficiency, using coal, the 
cheapest of oils, or purchased gas as fuels. 

So, with the railroads and factories, it simmers 
down to the comparative cost of central station 
or unit developed power. Coal and oil, or their 
derivatives, must in both cases be the fuels. It 
is common knowledge that the raw oil or the 
crude oil must be treated for its gasoline and 
other valuable fractions in advance of being 
consumed as boiler fuel. It is not common 
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knowledge, but is obvious to many, that raw 
coal should not be burned for steam generation. 
If superpower plants are built to burn raw coal, 
their business cannot be harmonized with the 
other fuel and power requirements of the public, 
their costs of production will be unnecessarily 
high, and they will not be taking part in a con- 
certed effort to solve the total fuel problems. 


TO BURN ANTHRACITE UNDER BOILERS IS 
UNPARDONABLE 


Anthracite coal has no recoverable by-prod- 
ucts, and the above criticism therefore does not 
apply to them; but, in the case of anthracite, 
the Superpower Plant Commission has recom- 
mended something far worse—so bad, indeed, 
that this part of their plan will cause a total col- 
lapse of the entire affair unless reconstructed in 
every respect so as to eliminate the burning of 
anthracite. 

The Superpower System Report, Department 
of the Interior, Professional Paper 123, illustrates 
the proposed stations and transmission systems 
on two maps between pages fourteen and fifteen. 
The plants located to burn anthracite are at 
Pittston, Nescopeck, and Sunbury, all in the an- 
thracite regions, and they further contemplate 
the burning of anthracite by all the existing 
plants of the Philadelphia, Trenton, Newark and 
New York zones. 

The plan contemplates burning nine million 
tons of anthracite buckwheat No. 3 annually, 
more than ten per cent of the total anthracite 
production. They contemplate buying this No. 3 
buckwheat and delivering it to the power plants 
at an average of three dollars per gross ton. 

The Commission entertains the belief that the 
superpower plant structure can be supported on a 
plan that deprives the mines of nine million tons 
annually of anthracite at a price two or three 
dollars per ton below the actual cost of mining, 
and at one-fourth the selling price of domestic 
anthracite, the only natural satisfactory smoke- 
less domestic fuel in the United States. To cur- 
tail the anthracite supply for domestic use by 
nine million tons a year, and to expect to acquire 
this coal for one-fourth the price the public pays, 
and at the same time assuming a purchase price 
which is two to three dollars less than the actual 
cost of mining, is impossible. 

It may be said that it is a size of coal unsuited 
to domestic needs. It was some years ago, but 
not now. It can be reconstructed into lump 
anthracite of any size, and, contemporaneously 
purified, it can be made into briquettes and is 
being made into briquettes on a steadily in- 
creasing tonnage. It can be burned in the home 
in small mechanical stoker furnaces just as suc- 
cessfully and efficiently as it can be burned in 
super-power plant boilers. 

The anthracite operators will hardly endorse 
and become a part of a project that expects to 
buy their coal for less than the cost of mining, 
coal they can prepare themselves for profitable 
consumption in the domestic markets. 

Within two or three years all of the No. 3 
buckwheat and all of the finer sizes now lost will 
be purified and prepared for the domestic market, 
and all power plants located to use this fuel will 
prove to have been improperly located. 

The purposes of the Federal Superpower Com- 
mission are worthy and their recommendations 
are commendable provided they be considered 
as solely representing the electrical energy ele- 
ment who have arrived at their conclusions 
without having considered any of the other fuel 
reform necessities. 


JOINT CONSIDERATION FOR FUTURE PRODUCTION 
OF BOTH FUELS AND POWER, 


The Administration and the Public must con- 
sider power recommendations along with the 
production of solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels, 
and, as the production of the three latter neces- 
sary sources of energy will result in a tremen- 
dous output of electric energy, the future pro- 
duction of all four forms must be simultaneously 
considered. 


A FEDERAL FUEL EFFICIENCY COMMISSION 


The power requirement for the future and a 
procedure to get it, appear to be quite clear to 
the public because of the intense and co-ordi- 
nated study that has been given the power sub- 
ject, but no parallel investigation or study has 
been attempted by the Government or any of its 
Commissions to provide plans for the most scien- 
tific and efficient utilization of eur raw fuels for 
the production and delivery to consumers of 
smokeless solid fuels, motor fuels, and public 
service gas. 

The recent Federal Coal Commission was not 
empowered to investigate methods of utilization 
and to advocate a general reconstruction of our 
existing fuel practice, their efforts being confined 
to disclosing facts relating only to present prac- 








Thanksgiving 


E walk on starry fields of white 
And do not see the daisies; 
For blessings common in our sight 
We rarely offer praises. 
We sigh for some supreme delight 
To crown our lives with splendor 
And quite ignore our daily store 
Of pleasures sweet and tender. 


Our cares are bold and push their way 
Upon our thought and feeling. 

They hang about us all the day 
Our time from pleasure stealing. 

So unobtrusive many a joy 
We pass by and forget it, 

But worry strives to own our lives, 
And conquers if we let it. 


There’s not a day in all the year 
But holds some hidden pleasure, 
And looking back, joys oft appear 
To brim the past’s wide measure. 
But blessings are like friends, I hold, 
Who love and labor near us. 
We ought to raise our notes of praise 
While living hearts can hear us. 


Full many a blessing wears the guise 
Of worry or of trouble; 
Far-seeing is the soul, and wise, 
Who knows the mask is double. 
But he who has the faith and strength 
To thank his God for sorrow 
Has found a joy without alloy 
To gladden every morrow. 


We ought to make the moments notes 
Of happy, glad Thanksgiving 

The hours and days a silent phrase 
Of music we are living. 

And so the theme should swell and grow 
As weeks and months pass o’er us, 

And rise sublime at this good time, 


A grand ving chorus. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Poems of 
Power.” 




















tices of mining and transporting coal. Their re- 
ports, together with the technical data and pub- 
lications pertaining to research in the fuel in- 
dustry by the Bureau of Mines, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and the Geological Survey, could be 
made invaluable as a beginning point for what 
might be called a Federal Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mission, whose work would be the same in the 
field of fuels as was that of the Federal Super- 
power Commission in the field of power. The 
Commission should consist of, or be advised by, 

Bituminous, Anthracite and Lignite Producers 

Oil Producers and Refiners 

Gas and Coke Manufacturers 

Steam Power Plant Operators 

Steam and Electric Railroad Men 

Automobile Manufacturers 

Internal Combustion Engineers 

Steamship Operators 

ee he of Mines and Geological Survey 


ting the ent of the Interior) 
nue Tenn of erce, including the 
Bureau of Standards 


The Army and the Navy, and 
Public Utility Bankers 


The object of the Commission should be the 
presentation of definite plans for future fuel pro- 
cedure concerning every phase of these gigantic 
industries, and to have these plans in complete 
harmony, if not an integral part of the final 
superpower plant plans. 

There must be an official technical diagnosis of 
all fuel troubles and necessities, technically sound 
and practicable courses of procedure derived 
from investigation, and fundamental knowledge 
should be advocated that will lead to recon- 
structed fuel practices. The investigations must 
be complete so that the resulting recommenda- 
tions will be safe and sound to be followed in the 
future by the industries. 

The most assiduous care must be observed to 
avoid favoring one branch of our fuel consuming 
industries to the disadvantage of others. The 
Commission’s activities should first be directed 
to the utilization of fuels ordinarily considered 
unfit or undesirable for general or special uses. 
These embrace high ash and high sulphur coals, 
slacks, screenings, fines, lignites, etc. Methods 
must be adopted and recommended for their 
general utilization, because they constitute about 
ninety per cent of our total coal supplies and re- 
serves. Secondly, its activities must look to the 
directing of every class of fuel to its most valu- 
able channel of usefulness, and then to its most 
efficient method of consumption. 

It is essential to the welfare and progress of the 
United States that the different branches of the 
fuel industry, even those that have, when indi- 
vidually considered, reached a comparatively high 
state of perfection, be interlocked into common 
operations to attain greatly needed economics 
and efficiencies. 

Power plants, no matter how modern and com- 
plete their equipment might be for producing 
electric energy alone, will be ruined by plants of 
the future that produce both electric energy and 
solid smokeless fuel, and great gas works of today 
that supply gas only, will be out of competition 
with the plants of tomorrow that offer to the 
public a suitable anthracite substitute as well as 


as. 

All sorts of plants of today that depend upon 
selected and graded quantities of fuels will find 
it necessary to utilize cheaper and more available 
fuels, or suffer extinction by those who do. 

The greatest possible assistance that could be 
rendered the industries of the country would 
be the findings of a Federal Fuel Efficiency 
Commission. 
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Trust a Yankee to Think of That 


Emerson's man who made a mouse trap had nothing on the inventor 
of Albee’s “Busy Susan,” the housewife’s boon, the silent and 
efficient servant that asks no wages, and never trips over the rug 


A= all, it is the simple things of life that” 


count. There was brought to the “Attic” 

one day, a handsomely finished round 
disc about an inch high which laid flat on the 
table. When dinner was served the little 
“Susan” was busy. It was at first called the 
“Albee Lazy Susan,” but now it is called the 
“Albee Busy Susan.” From this disc everybody 
at the table just helped themselves in the most 
comfy, merry, old-fashioned way. Amid the 
merriment and increased conversation that night 
everything just kept whirling—jokes, stories— 
but Susan kept buzzing around. 

It was no longer, “Pass the salt or pepper or 
sugar!” It seemed automatically to be passing 
itself. The simplicity of it all impressed. 
Housewives who were present observed how 
snugly it sat on the table without standing up on 
stilts and wheels as did the old-fashioned Susans. 
It seemed the balance wheel of the dinner party. 

Picture the ideal home and the one scene that 
stands out with memories of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas is 
the family gathering about the 
table. It is the Domicilian feast 
every day—three times a day— 
for it is in looking into each 
other’s faces at the table tle 
family have their most frequent 
reunions. 

Mother looks after the serving 
and suggests as father admon- 
ishes the children: “‘Do not reach 
at the table—it is bad manners.” 

Usually mother and father are 
kept busy filling the plates. 

When Mrs. Joe returned from 
a friend’s home she said: 

“TI have discovered something 
sensible as well as ornamental for 
the dining room.” When she 
speaks then it is decided that 
there is to be a step forward in 
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LBEE’S BUSY SUSAN solves the problem of table service to 

a superlative degree and lends a touch of dignity and distinc- 

tion to the most formal luncheon arrangement, as well as simplifying 
the serving of the most informal family meal 


household improvements somewhere. That is 
how the Busy Susan came to our house. Once 
looked upon and used, it is appreciated and 
talked about, especially by those who love to 
see a well ordered and beautiful dining room 
spread. Even the men appreciate the social 
aspects of Susan. 

The “Albee Busy Susan” supplies the long- 
felt want of some method of enabling the mem- 
bers of the family to “help themselves” without 
troubling others to pass this or that. A whole 
dinner service can be placed on it and by turning 
it any portion can be easily reached. The one 
who serves is enabled to enjoy the meal with the 
others. It dispenses entirely with the table 


service of a maid. 
For serving hot tea, coffee or water it is ideal. 
There are many things it could be used for— 
for card games and other things, but its usefulness 
all radiates from the fact that it has stood the 
home test. 





As the little disc wheels about, it 
gives more time for cheery conver- 
sation. 

“Conversation is as necessary as 
chewing at a meal” is an old quota- 
tion. Then the small boys and girls 
have a chance to’ develop genteel 
table manners and not be compelled 
to reach and be told about it every 
few minutes. It does away with that 
servant in the house, going and com- 
ing and listening betimes, as family 
confidences are exchanged. It lifts 
all restraint on the sociability of the 
dining room. The times of radio, 
aviation and automobiles are pulling 
hard on inventive talent, but Fred H. 
Albee of West Medford, Massachu- 
setts, proves a real Yankee genius in 








RED H. ALBEE, inventor of the ‘Albee Busy 

Susan,” a real Yankee contraption for helping 
people to help themselves—at the table. As a 
mechanical maid it is the cat’s eyebrows—always 
neat, willing and ready to serve with silence and 

expedition—and it never asks for Sunday off 


meeting a necessity of these swift moving times. 
He has been for many years associated with A. W. 
Hastings & Co., the oldest window and door deal- 
ers in Boston. He made the first Susan out of an 
old door and used tin plates on which to place 
the steel ball bearings, and it worked. From that 
simple contrivance has developed an industry 
and a household necessity and convenience. 

It has been appropriately called the “Albee 
Busy Susan” and now we wonder how the home 
dining room was ever without one. The Yankee 
lad born in Athol, Massachusetts, has proven a 
“handy man about the house,” in this inven- 
tion. It is a simple self-server, ball-bearing, 
lying almost flat on the table, and reigns supreme 
in the center and moves at the finger touch, 
bringing around, not only the viands but the 
platter of meat and vegetables and delivers accur- 
ately without danger of spotting the table cloth 
by spilling soup or water in reaching. 

The top is made of five-ply veneers, of mahog- 
any, walnut or oak, with water-proof glue, 
mounted on a metal base on ball bearings, with a 
tension screw in the center. The base is covered 
with felt and will not injure the finest table. It 
rests on the table and is not fastened to it in any 
way and may be removed or allowed to remain 

Continued on page 285 
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The Downfall of Fighting Pat Lacey 


A stirring story of the roped arena, in which patriotic pride rises superior 
to business considerations and wrecks a well-laid plan for financial gain 


ITH one eye slanted at the truism that 
man merely proposes, whereas the dis- 
posing is done in another shop, let us 

turn our attention to that little affair between 
Fighting Pat Lacey and Hen Hicks, yclept ““The 
Slashing Tardrop”—ten rounds, 133 pounds 
ringside, for the championship of the Seventh 
Ward. 

Lacey did not belie his soubriquet. In action 
he was a transplanted bit of Donnybrook Fair 
at the moment of that celebrated function’s 
greatest joyousness. And for two years the 
Seventh Ward lightweight crown had perched 
securely upon his bristly red head. Of course, 
there were half a dozen lightweights in the town 
who could and did take his measure when he 
boxed at the big clubs downtown. But in the 
arena of the Seventh Ward Sporting Ciub his 
green tights and red head reigned supreme, and 
no native son of the ward dared attempt to stem 
his whirlwind attack. The fistic fanatics of the 
locality doted upon him, and in their fond dotage 
yearned exceedingly for the appearance of a lad 
from their own neighborhood who would be able 
to give him a respectable fight. 

Such was the situation when Hen Hicks, of 
Afro-American persuasion, laid down his stable- 
broom and currycomb, donned the padded mitts, 
and by scoring knockouts at the Seventh Ward 
Sporting Club on five successive Saturday nights, 
earned his subtitle and the right to challenge the 
dominant Celt. 

“Will you fight him?” they asked Lacey 
eagerly. 

“T will that! An’ when I do ye’ll not be for- 
gettin’ to have the coroner around. It’ll save 
ye the trouble of sendin’ for him.” 

Whereat there was much glee and a bandying 
of the conservative prediction that “the harp ’Il 
murder the coon.” 

It was at this psychological juncture that Sol 
Epstein, who embodied in his oily person the 
officials, the membership, the match-maker and 
the referee of the Seventh Ward Sporting Club, 
saw fit to insinuate himself into the situation. 
By appointment he and Fighting Pat Lacey con- 
vened one evening behind the locked door of the 
back-room in Grogan’s saloon. By the time the 
first round of preliminaries had been discussed 
and two more of the same ordered, the club- 
owner had unfolded a plan—and a plot. 

There was nothing complicated about it, or 
even novel. Epstein would stage the bout be- 
tween Lacey and “the Slashing Tardrop.” The 
popular odds would at least be three to one on 
Lacey to win. Epstein thought that he and a 
few discreet friends would be able to place about 
five thousand dollars on Lacey to Lose. Lacey 
must see to it that he did lose. At three to one 
odds, the loot would total in the neighborhood 
of fifteen thousand dollars, of which a one-fifth 
share would be his. 

“But I can lick him!’ pleaded Lacey. “I can 
lick him so quick an’ clean that his own Seny- 


-By EDWARD S. MORRISSEY 


gambian mother won’t know him! The likes of 
a chunk o’ coke like him to be claimin’ the 
champeenship of the ward! For the love of 
heaven, Sol, match me with him on the level— 
an’ let me at him!” 

“S-hush, Pat!’’ warned Epstein, with an un- 
easy glance toward the locked door. ‘Don’t I 
know you can lick him? Don’t everybody know 
you can lick him? Sure they do! They know 
it so well that they’ll bet three to one on it—and 
then we go in and collect. Be a wise guy, Pat, 
for once. Use your head this time instead of 
your hands.” 

Sol’s tongue was the tongue of a siren, but he 
had to serve Lacey with a veritable banquet of 
sound logic, not to mention sundry buffet suppers 
of sophistry and casuistry, before the reluctant 
Celt would agree to “lay down to the coon.” 
And even then he threatened to go over the 
traces when the date on which the bout was to 
take place was divulged. 

“The seventeenth o’ March!” he gasped. 
“Saint Patrick’s Day night! By the great saint 
himself, I’ll put no hand to it! It’s my ould 
grandfather ’ud turn over in his grave to see me 
there on the floor and the coon standin’ over me! 
No, no, Sol. Say any time else but Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day night, an—the Lord forgive me!—I’ll 
goalong. But not on Saint Patrick’s Day night.” 

“Aw, say,” plainted Epstein wearily. ‘Ain’t 
I showed you where you get your comeback? 
Don’t I match you with him again in a month and 
let you go as far as you like? I tell you, this 
fight’s got to come off that night. Ain’t this an 
Irish ward? Sure it is! Ain’t you Irish? Sure 
you are! Ain’t Saint Patrick’s Day Irish? Sure 
it is— and there you are? That Irish stuff stirs 
up the bugs, and we can get the money down. 
You want to get the right idea, Pat. This thing’s 
a business proposition. It ain’t a single thing 
only a plain, everyday business proposition. 
Now, wait a minute—and I’ll show you. Listen!” 

So Lacey listened, and later—quite a while 
later—it all ended in a tremendous handshake 
across the table. On the night of Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day, in the arena of the Seventh Ward 
Sporting Club, Fighting Pat Lacey would let 
himself go down in defeat before the despised 
fists of Hen Hicks, “the Slashing Tardrop.” 

For the next few days sundry compunctious 
twinges irked Lacey as he went about his pre- 
tense at training. But the golden vision of his 
three-thousand-dollar share in the loot—which 
Epstein never failed at opportune moments to 
dangle before him—gradually smoothed the way 
of his transgression. In his mind’s eye his re- 
ward assumed the concrete, tangible form of a 
derby hat heaped with yellow bills; and upon 
that he gazed until it hypnotized him and let 
him forget all else. Meanwhile fistic circles in 
the Seventh Ward palpitated with discussions 


anent the comng battle, and Sol Epstein and his 
coterie of discreet friends went quietly about the 
planting of bets for the threefold harvest. 


CAME the day of the fight—Saint Patrick’s 

Day. Fighting Pat Lacey’s pretense at 
training was over and he indulged in the luxury 
of a late sleep. In the afternoon when he saun- 
tered abroad he wore a green necktie, and on the 
lapel of his coat was pinned a bunch of sham- 
rocks—the gift of a fatuous admirer. The proud 
spirit of the day puffed his fine chest out yet a 
bit further. Passing Grogan’s saloon, Tim Fin- 
neran, the bartender, waved him a genial salute 
from the window. While in the act of replying 
in kind, Lacey suddenly stiffened, whirled about 
and fairly leaped into the bar-room. 

“Finneran, I’d like to ask ye one question,” he 
announced icily, as he planted himself firmly in 
front of the bartender, his left foot thrust for- 
ward a bit, his hands on his hips. ‘Are ye color- 
blind—or have ye turned yer coat?” 

Already Finneran’s agitated fingers were strug- 
gling with the knot of his necktie, which was of 
an explosive orange hue. “Sure ’twas only a 
joke, Pat,” he explained hastily, as he tore the 
tie away. ‘“ ’Twas only this minute I put it on 
—to kid Grogan when he comes downstairs.” 

Lacey took the orange tie gingerly between his 
forefinger and thumb, dropped in into the trough 
in front of the bar, and carefully assisted it down 
the drainpipe with the toe of his shoe. 

“Ye’ve got a poor eye for a joke, Finneran,” 
he said pityingly. “The next time ye feel humor- 
ous ye’ll do well to wait till it’s good an’ dark. 
If ’twas anybody else but a peaceable man like 
me, they might have hit ye first an’ asked their 
questions when ye came to.”’ 

As he passed into the street again a grim smile 
crinkled his face. His colors were to go down 
that night, but, as Sol Epstein had impressed 
upon him, their lowering was to be altogether in 
the nature of a business proposition. The day, 
at any rate, was his own. Until business inter- 
vened his colors should gallantly float. 

And float they did even up to the moment 
that evening when he shouldered his way through 
a worshipping throng to the dressing room at the 
Seventh Ward Sporting Club. 

The idea that he was to lose—as a business 
proposition—had gripped him so safely that he 
was able to smile in real amusement at the roar 
of applause that greeted him a while later when 
he skipped lightly down the aisle and crawled 
through the ropes to the ring. Yell hurled after 
yell from the closely packed tiers. The prelimi- 
nary bouts had whetted their appetite for the 
sport, and Lacey had exercised a champion’s pre- 
rogative by making them wait impatiently for 
his appearance. 

Stolidly he seated himself-on the stool in his 
corner. His dominant emotion was a desire to 


have the farce over and done with. There was 
a studied resignation in his blue eyes as he flicked 
Continued on page 282 
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A Case where the Remedy is Repeal 


Knock the “Bottom” Out of It 


Coming in on their own bottoms, foreign- built boats are permitted free entry in 
this country, thus escaping a heavy tax that American builders have to pay—A 
condition unfair to American yachting industry that the next Congress can change 


HE next session of Congress will receive 
earnest requests to consider a bill which 
fell by the wayside in the press of affairs 

during the last session. This bill at the last 
session was introduced by Congressman Greene, 
of Massachusetts, in the House of Representa- 
tives to amend Section 4132 of the Revised 
Statutes and to repeal an Act approved August 
18, 1914, entitled “An act to provide for the 
admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registry for the foreign trade, and for other 
purposes.” 

This bill, very short and concise, does not seem 
so important at first glance, but is of tremendous 
importance to the yacht-building and marine 
engine building industries. As this bill or one 
similar in effect will no doubt be introduced 
again as early as possible in the coming session, 
we quote herewith: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
te assembled, That Section 4132 of the Revised 

tatutes is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4132. That vessels built within the United 
States and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, 
and vessels which may be captured in war by citi- 
zens of the United States and lawfully condemned 
as prize, or which may be adjudged to be forfeited 
for a breach of the laws of the United States, being 
wholly owned by citizens, and no others, may be 
regi as directed in this title.” 

Sec. 2. That the Act approved August 18, 1914, 
entitled “‘An Act to provide for the admission of 
foreign-built ships to American registry for the 
foreign trade, and for other purposes,” is hereby 
repealed. 

3. That this Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


The urgency of this measure has been brought 
out most forcibly this year by the entry into the 
country of a three-masted auxiliary schooner, 
built at Copenhagen, delivered in New York, 
at a price 40 per cent lower than any yacht 
builder in the United States could produce same. 
This auxiliary schooner, The Hussar, is 204 feet 
long, has 33-foot beam and is equipped with 
600 H.P. Diesel engine. The fittings are all 
luxurious and harmonize with a boat of this 
character. 

This boat came into the country on its own 
bottom, which means it entered duty free, under 
the Act approved August 18, 1914, providing for 
the admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registry for the foreign trade, and for other 
purposes. It also escaped the excise tax of 10 
per cent, the 30 per cent duty on the Diesel 
engine and the duty which everybody else pays 
on imported furnishings. 

This Act of 1914 undoubtedly is more far- 
reaching than its framers intended, because 
nothing is to prevent a foreign-built boat from 
coming over loaded down with luxurious fur- 
nishings and surplus of engine power and after 
entering into American ports lifting out these 
articles for homes, offices, or palatial summer 
camps. 

A prominent yacht builder is authority for the 


statement that this boat came into New York 
at a cost 40 per cent lower than it could be pro- 
duced in this country, taking into consideration 
the reduced foreign labor cost, the entry free of 
duty and freedom of excise tax. 

But this is not the only boat that naval archi- 
tects of this country are building in Europe to 
get the benefit of reduced cost, made possible by 
our own government, which should be protecting 
our home industries instead of stifling them. 
Three boats are now being built in Keil, Ger- 
many, by Krupp; one 133-foot Diesel yacht, 
a 156-foot Diesel yacht, and 240-foot Diesel 
yacht. These boats should have been built in 
the United States and would have been had this 
glaring oversight on the part of our own govern- 
ment been remedied at the last session of Con- 
gress by the passage of Congressman Greene’s 
bill. 

Three schooner-yachts are now being built in 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, for American yachts- 
men, one a 90-footer, after the plans of the man 
who designed the Bluenose, Architect Ruhe of 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 

There is no question that the yacht-building 
industry is rapidly leaving this country. Love 
for and loyalty to his country is not strong enough 
to prevent the average American citizen from 
taking the benefit of a 50 per cent discount by 
directing his naval architect to have his palatial 
yacht built in Germany. 

Not long ago there appeared in one of the 
prominent yachting publications the following 
startling advertisement: 


A NEW BOAT LIKE THIS COMPLETE FOR 
ONE-HALF (4) AMERICAN COST 


This motor cruiser is built of the very finest 
material, by boat builders of International reputa- 
tion. 

The above boat is not for sale, but you can pur- 
chase a boat built to your specification, by the most 
skilful workmen of Europe, for less than one-half 
the cost to build a boat of the same quality and pre- 
cision workmanship in America. 

The inside of the boats are finished like a Victrola 
cabinet, and everything is luxurious. 

The above boat built in America, would have 
cost $40,000 complete with motor A boat similar 
to the above can be built and delivered in America 
for from $10,000 to $15,000. It has sleeping accom- 
modations for a crew of two tofour men. It hasa 
motor of the Dusenberg type. It has a main dining 
salon with all equipment, including sleeping accom- 
modations for six persons. It has an owner’s state- 
room, bath, two galleys, hot and cold running water, 
large storage place, very large and roomy after- 
deck, two Victrolas built in the boat. The bridge 
deck and roof of the cabins all solid mahogany 
highly polished. The tender is built of solid ma- 
hogany, and would cost in America with the same 
material and same workmanship $300. In Europe 
it can be built for from $75 to $100. The hull is 
built of double planking of the diagonal type, oak 
inside, mahogany outside. 

I am in position to handle boats from 25 feet to 
110 feet of wood or steel. 

Anyone planning to have a motor cruiser or yacht 
built will not only save a great deal but obtain 
workmanship not found in America, by correspond- 
ing promptly with the representative in America. 


The irony of the matter in the above announce- 
ment lies in the fact that it was illustrated by 
a beautiful American-built boat flying the Stars 
and Stripes. No wonder that it created con- 
sternation among the yacht manufacturers. of 
the country and was cut out of all subsequent 
numbers of the periodical in which it appeared, 
and has not appeared in any other yachting 
magazine. We have, of course, purposely with- 
held the name that appeared at the bottom of 
this startling announcement. This is one of the 
greatest object lessons of the avidity with which 
the foreign builders seize upon the opportunity 
of building up their own plants with good Ameri- 
can dollars at the expense of our home industry. 
About $2,500,000 has been lost to the industry 
in the past year. 

The chairman of the Legislation Committee 
of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers sent out an urgent communica- 
tion to the members of the association last 
January, two paragraphs of which tell the facts 
concisely from the viewpoint of engine and boat 
manufacturers: 


The law, which this amendment is designed to 
regulate, permits citizens of this country to build 
or purchase yachts abroad and, later, to have them 
admitted to American registry without being sub- 
ject to the collection of ad valorem duty. Millions 
of dollars of business is being lost to our builders 
because of this apparent and unjust laxity in our 
Federal statutes. At the present time we have 
knowledge of three instances of yachts being built 
abroad for American citizens. These three vessels 
alone will cost in the aggregate over one million 
dollars. Their prospective owners would, under 
our present laws, be enabled to bring these yachts 
to this country and have them admitted to American 
registry without payment of any duty. In addi- 
tion to this, the present 10 per cent Excise Tax im- 
posed on yachts built in this country under the 
Revenue Act of 1921, could not be charged against 
the owners of these yachts. Coupling these mate- 
rial savings in duty and taxes with the cheaper labor 
available abroad at this time, it is not to be won- 
dered at that our ship and yacht yards are being 
deprived of these large orders. 

On the contrary, motor boats and other small 
boats of less than five tons are subject to a duty of 
40 per cent if composed in chief value of metal, 
and to a duty of 3314 per cent if composed in chief 
value of wood. Our government is losing many hun- 
reds of thousands of dollars of revenue that might 
serve to replenish the Treasury if similar duties were 
imposed upon larger vessels. 


This stirred up a great deal of interest among 
the engine and boat manufacturers, who were 
vitally interested, but apparently this interest 
did not carry through to the law makers of the 
country, as the measure for their relief received 
but scant consideration. World politics sub- 
merged the issue. 

When the Act to provide Government revenue 
was passed by the sixty-fifth Congress in 1919, 
it stipulated a 10 per cent excise tax on “yachts 
and motor boats not designed for trade, fishing 
or national defense; and pleasure boats and 


pleasure canoes if sold for more than $15.” 
Everybody can remember with what prompt- 
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HE first of a fleet of yachts lawfully sm 
built by foreign labor, at Copenhagen. 


into the United States, now flying the American flag, 
e query now before Congress is Where are American 


workmen protected, and how far is this outrage to an American industry to continue? 


ness the majority of the steam and power yachts 
of over 40 feet were voluntarily surrendered by 
the owners to the government for a nominal 
consideration and were used for important naval 
service during the period of the war. It is upon 
these owners that the tax becomes an unfair 
burden, because the cost of replacing their ves- 
sels under advancing prices of everything that 
enters into vessel construction, including acces- 
sories and equipment, due in no small part to 
the increased and special taxes paid by the 
accessory and equipment manufacturers, which, 
being added to the cost, are taxed in the com- 
pleted yacht, is a serious consideration, but when 
there is added to this high cost a ten per cent tax 
upon the sale value of the vessel, the gross out- 
lay becomes so great that owners are refraining 
from placing their orders and, in many instances, 
have cancelled orders already placed. 


Vessel owners raise no objections to the usance 
tax upon yachts, which varies from one dollar per 
foot, measured over-all, on vessels of over five tons 
net and not over 50 feet, to four dollars per foot on 
vessels exceeding one hundred feet. It is referred 
to in this connection only to emphasize the bur- 
den of the larger tax, which should be repealed. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the 
vessels in the American Merchant Marine are 
officered by men who received their training 
as yachtsmen, and it should be against the policy 
of the government to sanction a scheme of taxa- 
tion that results in any lessening of the number 
of trained yachtsmen. They were invaluable in 
patrolling and convoy service during the recent 
World War, as the records of the Navy Depart- 
ment will attest. The tax discourages the 
building of yachts, and therefore, limits the 
opportunities for the development of yachtsmen. 


In restricting the construction of yachts it 
lessens the opportunity for employment of men 
essential to the industry, which takes highly 
skilled workmen, who are well paid. The falling 
off of work in the yacht yards is reflected in the 
yacht engine works. George Lawley & Son Cor- 
poration, yacht builders, of Boston, built twenty- 
two boats in 1913. Last year they built eight: 
1913 was the year before the American ports 
were opened for the entry of foreign-built boats. 
Last year and this year the full effect of this 
drastic measure has been felt by the yacht build- 
ers and yacht engine manufacturers. It is facts 
like these, and the further fact that boats which 
should be built in American yards are being 
built in foreign yards, that indicate the ultimate 
result of this distressful condition. 

When Secretary Mellon made his recent rec- 
ommendation for a sweeping reduction in income 
and nuisance taxes, he also urged the immediate 
repeal of various other taxes that were not only 
causing distress in certain industries but whose 
insignificant revenue did not justify their continu- 
ance. This ten per cent tax on boats amounted 
to only $267,079.97 for the last fiscal year. As 
a revenue producer this is a joke. Yet! Think 
of it! For this paltry sum the government has 
throttled the boat-building business in this coun- 
try to a condition of financial distress and lack 
of work that bids fair to wipe out the industry. 
It is certainly to be hoped that someone in the 
“Halls of Congress” will catch this new tax 
reduction provision somewhere along its course 
through Congress and eliminate the Excise Tax 
as applied to boats and yachts. Yachtsmen and 
yacht manufacturers are not trying to dodge a 
just revenue-producing tax. They are just as 
willing as any other citizens of the country to 
pay a fair proportion of taxes to the government, 
but they are surely laboring under an unreason- 
able handicap at the present time and should re- 
ceive equitable relief to give the yacht industry 
a proper impetus and to give the rising young 
generation of yachtsmen freer scope to develop 
this important adjunct of potential strength to 
the naval reserve of our government. 





ARMISTICE DAY parade was different from 
any I ever saw. 

The chilly afternoon and gray sky were a part 
of it. 

There was no cheering, no outburst of applause; 
nor was there much music, as enlivens the usual 
parade. 

And yet no parade I ever saw moved me as 
this one did. 

It made me think—or try to think. The only 
thing that stood out clearly to me, after the rear 
guard of a couple of mounted policemen followed 
the Boy Scouts, was this: surely it was a Parade 
of Souls! 

It is quite inconceivable that human inge- 
nuity arranged the sequence of the line of march 
with any idea of the tremendous psychological 
suggestions it precipitated. For every group and 
many of the individuals plainly revealed that an 
inspired hand drew the order. 

Self-possessed women, with the gold star 
blazing in glory, told of sacrifice. 

General Edwards, graying but virile, kindly 
but a soldier, briskly strode before, telling of a 
healthy vigor. 

He typified the citizen-soldier, and as such 
served as frontispiece for a living volume of 


Armistice Day in Boston 
By JAMES McLEOD 


American history, vignetted with an abundance 
of high lights in human illustrations—titerally 
the Parade of Souls. 

The Legioners, en masse, merely our boys; 
faces perhaps commonplace and all appearing 
much alike—but ah! That was the story. 

This soul parade showed in the step and spirit; 
in the clear-eye and firm set of body. Not the 
graphic march of regular soldiers, men who fol- 
low arms as a career, but the procession of men 
who meet duty without flinching; men who never 
consider inclination when a task must be done, 
and an issue met. 

There came a division of the marines; of lads 
from the navy, and then more of the volunteers— 
the citizen militia. 

Following their own fine band, marched our 
colored soldiers, fine fellows all, smart and trig, 
alert and part of America’s Soul. 

Came along Canadian soldiers, heroes of Vimy 
Ridge on which historians agree that valor was 
given rebirth and immortal glories rest. The 
men are Americans now. 

There were those wonderful Italian soldiers; 
polished, sinuous and tidy, poised and yet with 


a grimness marking them as worthy compatriots 
of their own Mussolini and stamping them in- 
delibly as meriting classification as Yankees, in 
every fibre. 

There were firemen in uniform—but the little 
bronze button, attesting service, was official 
recognition of very apparent sterling citizenship 
which manifests itself in arms-bearing in the 
field for sake of country. 

Policemen were in line, as well—and with 
them, as with their civic comrades, the firemen, 
the lapel button and many medals and decora- 
tion, attested that they too were men of deeds. 

A company of sharpshooters, and needing no 
designation to distinguish the keen eyed group, 
marched past. 

Lumbering tanks, cumbersome yet responsive 
to the touch of the veteran driving, told of war. 
Cavalry, machine gun carriages and other in- 
struments of force were there, in suggestiveness 
of a strong right arm. 

There were the vehicles with disabled soldiers 
inthem. They brought that remote first Armis- 
tice Day very near; yet from the car windows 
they looked serenely out at the idle and curious, 
the sidewalk groups. 

Plainly they were not considering if it paid; 

Continued on page 282 
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In the Glitter of the Footlights 


Impressions Gathered by RIL in a Survey of 
Current Offerings on the Stage 



































Repertory in Boston 


HE Henry Jewett Repertory Company is 
gradually establishing itself as a national 
institution. For the past seven years it 

has been offering Boston significant English plays, 
most of which have never before been produced in 
this country. Of course Mr. Jewett, like all his 
confreres sincerely interested in the artistic side 
of the theatre, has been handicapped by lack of 
funds, lack of sympathy, and perhaps at first by 
lack of a certain definiteness of policy. But he 
has manfully overcome all these impediments, 
until today his company has reached and is 
cleaving unto a surprisingly high level of per- 
formance. Repertory, after all, is a different 
game from rehearsing one play for weeks until 
it is ready in every detail and then, after trying 
it out for a while in the “‘sticks,’’ finally present- 
ing it to a first night audience. In the repertory 
company the new play must be rehearsed while 
the old play is being performed. For the actor, 
rehearsing a new role every morning and every 
afternoon when he is not giving a matinee, play- 
ing his old role every evening—and probably 
rehearsing his new role after the evening’s per- 
formance besides studying it at every available 
spare moment—all this, you may imagine, is not 
child’s play. The routine of a galley slave and 
the routine of an actor in stock and repertory 
resemble one another closely. It is ever a source 
of wonder to us how perfectly the Jewett players 
have got their lines. They are “up”? much less 
frequently than members of companies doing 
one play for months on end. 

Mr. Jewett’s greatest problem has been to 
build up a permanent troup sufficiently versatile 
to undertake a large range of plays and at the 
same time to minimize the internecine warfare 
almost inevitable whenever a body of mummers 
is together for any length of time. He has been 
forced to learn by experience and periodically 
weaken his machine by the inclusion of inferior 
parts. He often has lost several of his competent 
people lured elsewhere by offers of more remun- 
eration. But we believe the organization best 
suited to his purposes has at last crystallized 
about him, and in the future will attain to an 
excellence that serves as a criterion of what the 
best repertory producing may accomplish. 

aa * * 

One of the most interesting things they have 
done for some time was Robertson’s “Caste.” 
The acting was thoroughly good, especially Mr. 
Huntley’s Eccles. Thomas Robertson, the first 
modern English playwright and director, was a 
veritable martyr to his convictions against the 
cardboard artificiality of his contemporary stage. 
It took him so long to get a hearing that he liter- 
ally starved to death until late in his career. 
His plays, “Ours,” “War,” “Home” “Caste,” 
“M. P.,” first produced by the Kendals, shook 
the English theatrical world to its foundations be- 


cause of their vital reality. Poor Tom Robertson 
strutted his brief, crowded hour of triumph and 
died in the midst of it all. But not before he 
engendered Jones and Pinero who engendered 
the English realistic play. Mr. Jewett’s careful 
and sympathetic production did the utmost for 
a play a bit creaky in the joints by now, but still 
infinitely more blooded, more alive than the 
majority of our contemporary plays. To see 
“Caste” was a delight both to the student of the 
English theatre and to the normal theatre-goer. 
* * * 

“The Limpet,”’ a contemporary farce comedy, 
gave promise of a riotous evening. It is the tale 
of a respectable upper middle class household in 
the thrall of one Percy Sheepwell, who managed 
to rescue the head of the household from 
drowning and consequently has taken to himself 
all the privileges of a member of the 
household. He plants himself in their 
midst, gives his obstreperously con- 
genial personality free play, and gen- 
erally drives them all to the most 
intricate machinations to get rid of 
him. The first act is a masterpiece of 
humor comedy and we were simply 
smacking our lips over the character 
of Percy Sheepwell as Mr. Huntley 
admirably portrayed him. At the 
end of the act we felt quite patroniz- 
ing towards Mr. Davies and to his 
“Mollusc.” 

But alas and alack! The second act 
came to a sickening halt while the son 
of the household and Percy’s beautiful 
daughter (introduced at the very end 
of the previous act) indulged in a 
stereotyped juvenile and ingenue love 
affair—such as fascinate all pedestrian 
dramatists. The last act was better, 
but never again during the course of 
the play was there a breath of the 
fresh and delicate characterization 
that had delighted us in the first 
act. . 

We have no fault to find with the 
acting or mounting. The onus is on 
the authors: they began by being 
inspired and ended by being rather 
dull. A fate not unknown to the best 
of us. 

a * * 

“The author of ‘The Double Life of 
Mr. Alfred Burton’ . . . is an inde- 
fatigable worker, but he does not 
write his novels or plays, he dictates 
them. Once he starts dictating, words 
flow from his lips like water from a 
babbling mountain stream, and the 
successive chapters or acts rapidly 
follow one another.” The author in 
question is no other than the mag- 


nificently prolific Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
and the excerpt is lifted from Jewett Company’s 
program. 

We believe this admission of the author’s crea- 
tive processes explains the verbose and melan- 
choly dulness of his alleged comedy. One may 
babble off hosts of third-rate novels like water 
from a mountain stream and occasionally one 
may babble off a red-hot tragedy of passion. 
But a good comedy, the highest and most diffi- 
cult criticism of life, is the result of meticulous 
craftsmanship such as this author never did 
possess—and probably is not even interested in 
possessing. 

“The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton” 
(so-called “dramatized” from the author’s novel 
of the same name) is an admirable first draft 
of a fantastic satire on social convention. If 





yd JEWETT has been producing English plays in 
Boston for a number of years with such care for detail and 
thoroughness in preparation that the fame of the excellence 
of the Henry Jewett Repertory Company has spread abroad 
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carefully rewritten and mercilessly cut, it might 
develop into something first rate. 

The Jewett Players performed creditably in a 
play about three rewritings removed from the 
standard of ordinary professional production. 
The result seemed more than satisfactory to a 
large and entranced audience. 

Perhaps we are foolishly prejudiced against 
Mr. Oppenheim and all others of his ilk who turn 
out competent third-rate fiction with the dreary 
regularity of a sausage factory. Why doesn’t 
he cleave to his accustomed medium where the 
labor is small and the rewards great? There are 
many too many indifferent playwrights trying 
to make a living anyhow. 


a a 
“Just Pickle my Bones in Alcohol” 


A SECOND trip to “The Old Soak” con- 

firmed our opinion of last year when we saw 
it early in its New York engagement: Mr. Beres- 
ford as the whimsy and lovable Clem Hawley, 
who has become a classic in the lore of New York 
newspaper columndom, does a piece of character 
acting almost unparalleled in the history of the 
American stage. The trite comparison, of course, 
is the performance of the late Frank Bacon as 
Lightnin’ Bill Jones. Mr. Beresford we believe 
deserves more praise because Frank Bacon never 
acted in his life; he merely played himself. On 
stage or off, Mr. Bacon was Lightnin’ Bill. Mr. 
Beresford is Clem Hawley (and with a vengeance) 
only when the curtain is up. It is impossible to 
describe the suave, desultory, distracted and 
thoroughly ingratiating charm with which Mr. 
Beresford endows Clem, the old soak. To Don 
Marquis, the author, there has been afforded the 
rare boon of seeing a character portrayed almost 
exactly as he was conceived. This happens at 
most once or twice in the career of every play- 
wright—see “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author!” So consummately excellent is Mr. 
Beresford’s work that, as is the wont in one-man 
shows, the performance drops with a thud when 
the star is off-stage. 

Two minor characters Al, the ex-bartender, 
turned bootlegger, and Nellie, the genteel hired 
girl, formerly a chambermaid in a road-house— 
as portrayed by Mr. Robert O’Connor and Miss 
Eva Williams, are priceless. The moment either 
one of them steps out on the stage the audience 
promptly has spasms of joy. And righteously 
so, too. Both of them are straight farce figures 
related to the other portion of the pathetic 
comedy as a poached egg is to an order of hash, 
i. e., simply thrown atop it. Occasionally even 
such impeccable producers as Mr. Hopkins seem 
to have studied The Professional Playwright’s 
Handbook and direct after the most approved 
mystery-play fashion, work carefully up to a 
legitimate emotional crisis, then shatter it pre- 
maturely by hauling in a cheap laugh. It is 
doubtless interided as comic relief. But it is 
merely an emotional miscarriage. At any rate 
when Clem, Al and Nellie are sampling a taste 
of strong waters in the Hawley’s living room, 
reminiscing over the good old days, singing 
maudlin snatches of the good old songs and gen- 
erally bewailing the demise of all conviviality 
now that bar-rooms are no more—the play has 
come to a dead halt. But we are treated to some 
of the finest burlesque humor-comedy ever seen 
outside a page of Dickens or Gogol. There is 
another delicious bit where Miss Williams¥de- 
scribes the death of Peter, the parrot, who_has 


-—_" 





tippled his way to eternity by over-indulgence 
in Al’s home-brew. 

The play itself we will mercifully wink at. It 
is a pretty time-honored and red-plush affair 
concocted of the old, faithful ingredients: The 
infinitely suffering and forgiving mother; the 
son who speculates with his firm’s money to frolic 
a bit-in Wall Street; the noble daughter who 
incarnates all young womanly. virtues, and her 
fiance, the rising young broker. who might write 
fiction for the Youth’s Companion; the oily, 
hypocritical country banker not two jumps 
removed from the black-mustachioed villain of 
agricultural melodrama. Yes, they’re all pres- 
ent at the call-boy’s summons. And conduct 
themselves pretty much as they’ve done since 
call-boys have been summoning them these past 
fifty years. Still it’s difficult to write a good 
play. Besides, good plays almost always lose 
money, anyhow. 

By all means, if you have an opportunity, see 
“The Old Soak.” Mr. Beresford and his cohorts 
in rum are wondrous bits of grotesquerie. The 
play and the remainder of the cast will either 
delight you or lull you gently to sleep. 


a 3B 
Meditations on Mystery Plays 


NOTHING induces meditation so surely as the 

calm and serene portions of each act when 
the mystery is not present or is being temporarily 
shelved to allow the love interest to get in some 
good licks. The other evening while taking a 
second peep at ‘““The Cat and Canary” we began 
to muse thus: 

All mystery plays in the last twenty-five years 
have been of the “Who done it” variety. That 
is, somebody has murdered somebody else or 
stolen some jewels, papers, children, etc., and 
concealed them about the premises. The entire 
play is a problem in algebra concocted to unearth 
the person X, him “who done it.” Is it possible 
that human ingenuity can devise no other myste- 
rious situations? 

All mystery plays have a maid and usually a 
butler. The maid may be comic relief or, more 
likely, a device to lay on the horror by exclaiming 
in a throaty tremulo at frequent intervals during 
the first act, “This house is haunted.” Or “I 
hear a creeping noise in the next room” or “the 
spirit of John Hassafras twenty years dead is 
calling me.” In case the maid is used as comic 
relief she has been lately drafted from vaudeville 
and has prevailed on the playwright to incorpo- 
rate into her part the most successful excerpts 
from her “‘patter” act—so that she may never 
miss a laugh. Butlers in mystery plays some- 
times cause the uninitiate severe mental agony. 
But the problem is easily solved by applying to 
it Rule Seven of the Professional Playwright’s 
Handbook (obtainable at any good hardware 
store): “If detective introduced is meek, timid 
and faltering in his duty, the butler should be 
the man ‘who done it.’ But if the detective 
introduced is large, handsome, and militant in 
the discharge of his duty, then he must prove the 
one ‘who done it’ and be captured at pistol- 
point by the butler who turns out to be an honest 
detective exactly one-and-one-half minutes before 







the final curtain is rung down.’ You see how 
simple it is. 

All mystery plays must include a squirming 
and tittering ingenue symbolizing the sum total 
of womanly virtue. She must be beautiful, 
sweet, fine, clean and desirable. The last quality 
is especially important because there must be 
no less than three men constantly in love with 
her in order to so complicate the plot that when 
the agonizedly-postponed denouement finally 
does arrive and is frantically rushed through— 
no one in the audience will have any idea what 
has happened, or just how and why the villain 
“who done it” has been captured. We cannot 
place too much stress on the importance of the 
ingenue and her playmate the throbbing juvenile. 
It is their duty to fill the first seven-eighths of 
each act while the stage-crew is setting up the 
mysterious contrivances such as“secret panels, 
clanking noises, paper-mache dummies, ghastly 
green lights, etc., to season the ‘inal eighth of 
the act and work up to a cataclasmic act-curtain. 

Humor should be resorted to on all occasions. 
The best scheme is to “plant” your horror and 
for twenty minutes work the audience (at least 
the gallery) into a state of nervous collapse. 
Then just before the arrival of the effect which 
has been building with laborious care, have some- 
one gulp down a whole glass of Scotch and say 
anything that might have come from “The 
Joker’s Manual for 1849.” The audience will 
be drowned in great waves of uproarious mirth. 
Then quickly bring on your tremendous effect; 
and it will pass almost unnoticed. This consti- 
tutes “technique.” 

But the most mysterious thing about mystery 
plays is how some of them run for years and make 
millions of dollars. Audiences love them. Proba- 
bly because the types and situations-are comforta- 
bly familiar just as they are in musical comedy 
and the drama of the silver screen. The flutter- 
ing ingenue, the Hart, Shaffner and Marks juve- 
nile, the maid, the butler, the detective and his 
standard appurtenances—have become crystal- 
lized into figures as distinct as Harlequin, The 
Pedant, Polichinelle, Columbine, Sgnarelle and 
the other puppets of the Comedia dell Arte. 

A hundred years hence when some profound 
student of the drama writes the theatrical his- 
tory of our era, he will draw a comparison be- 
tween the vogue for mystery plays in the early 
twentieth century and the vogue for heroic plays 
in the late seventeenth century. He will remark 
with great gravity that although George M. 
Cohan’s magnificent burlesque “The Tavern” 
had a certain influence, it no more succeeded 
in laughing the contemporary mystery play off 
the stage than did George Villier’s magnificent 
burlesque ‘“The Rehearsal’ succeed in laughing 
the contemporary heroic play off the stage some 
three centuries previous. 

We suddenly became aware that the love in- 
terest had ceased; that around us there was 
shrieking, gasping, clutching of seat-arms. On 
the dark stage the horror was functioning at its 
hair-raising best. Across our mind flashed the 
thought that four other Cat and Canary com- 
panies were raising hair in four other American 
metropoli at approximately that moment. And 
we conjured up a vision of the author probably 
basking in the warm sun of Monte Carlo (where 
all “good little playwrights go).. We decided 
forthwith to procure The Professional Play- 
wright’s Handbook, Joe Miller’s Joke Book— 
and write a mystery play. 
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Armistice Day in 
Boston 


rather was the tranquil look of the soul in re- 
pose, conscious of duty done whatever the cost. 

Veterans of the Spanish War—and some of 
them, too, men of the Great War, marched 
briskly, moved crisply, and with heads high and 
taut showed that the spirit still moves. 

Led by the commander, came the Salvation 
Army band and workers who did their bit over- 
seas. 

In another section were veterans of the Red 
Cross, these noble sisters who amid all the sor- 
row and grief of war, were ministering angels. 
Stepping firmly, clad in virginal white uniform 
and the blue cape of the order, they showed the 
virile womanhood of America, shining in glorious 
relief against consideration of the other sort, soft 
and lazy and selfish. What Mothers of Men 
they would be! 

Comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic 
were in line; most of them have done with march- 
ing, and rode in cars. But some of these valiant 
men who sixty years ago left ploughshare to take 
up the sword, swung along as very creatures of 
eternity, vital and glowing, and unfaltering. 

The citizens’ training camp men were there, 
too. Some of them wore overcoats costing more 
than others of the comrades earn in a month; 
some wore overcoats that were meat for the 
hyper-critical; others wore no overcoats. There 
were young men and men not so young—but 
they kept step and neither perked nor smirked. 
From them, too, glowed the Soul of America. 

The Boy Scouts, very erect, rugged and 
healthy and manly, formed the rear guard. 

In the parade were rifles with bayonets fixed; 
there were side-arms; there were the civilians 
trained but unarmed. There were kilted Scots 
with dirk and a’, braw and bonnie—and plainly 
business-like. 

Banners and pennons floated. 

The Stars and Stripes went by, from small ones 
to great silken glories whose folds snapped in the 
cold, living and loyalty inspiring fall wind of 
New England. And the keen ozone furnished 
fitting atmosphere for the show. 

I think I can understand the lack of applause 
and cheering. From my seat I observed many 
other bystanders, whether in motor cars of what- 
ever type to those who stood braving the chill 
air for a long time, waiting until the end of the 
parade. All appeared to have the same fixed, 
rapt gaze for the spirit that was marching. 

When orders were snapped and obeyed in- 
stantly, unanimously and with precision by these 
men, all in daily civilian life and in every station, 
the full meaning of the parade flared as a torch. 

It was a revelation of discipline, the fountain 
from which flows law and order upholding our 
country and its institutions. 

It was truly, the Parade of Souls, the Spirit of 
America. 
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**Do You Believe in 
FairiesP’”’ 


in all kinds of circumstances who have absorbed 
its strength and passed it along to others. 

“To the child, it is a symbol personifying the 
health, strength, and joy for which he is uncon- 
sciously striving, inspiring the confidence which 
comes with correct living and cleanliness of mind 
and body. 

“To the adult, the little figure is a constant 
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Multiplying 


To the man with pick and shovel 
the digging of holes for telephone 
poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three 
to five holes are for him an average 
day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only 
one. When the hole is dug, eight 
or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 

But the hole-borer with derrick 
attached, operated by only three 
men, can erect as many as eighty 
poles in a day—releasing for other 
telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken 








Man-power 


telephone construction, to increase 
its safety to the employee, and to 
effect economies are being utilized 
in the Bell System. Experiments are 
constantly being made to find the 
better and the shorter way to do a 
given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to 
perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to 
multiply man-power mean an enor- 
mous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell 
System. Without them telephone 
service would be rendered neither as 
promptly, as efficiently nor as eco- 
nomically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TECEGRAPH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





reminder of the child within, of the latent senti- 
ments and cherished beliefs of childhood. And 
the bigger the man, the more he knows that the 
real bigness of simplicity derives its being from 
the thing in him of which ‘The Good Fairy’ re- 
minds him daily—the child at heart. 

“Its philosophy, in short, is so simple, and yet 
so invincibly strong, that it can be summed up 
in two little words—‘Be Kind!’ If all the world 
could get into ‘The Good Fairy’ spirit toward one 
another, what a world it could be! And, after 
all, it is the easiest thing in life, this thing of 
being tolerant and kind. Surely there could be 
no exaction placed upon us more easy to carry 
out, and none which could scatter so much joy 
along the way. 

“And so ‘The Good Fairy’ offers to all her 
invisible wand, which is the magic wand of 
kindness. It begs you to use it in your daily 


life and to enjoy the power which its magic touch 
creates. 

“For ‘The Good Fairy’ spirit in oneself is that 
which makes one’s own self his magician and 
gives him the power to bring happiness to others, 
as well as to himself.” 

I looked again at ‘The Good Fairy’ with many 
new impressions, and when I had returned home 
that day I took the Fairy, which Mrs. Raleigh 
had given me, from its box and set it up before 
me— 

In its gladness I saw the pathway to the heights. 

In its youth the lifted light of Achievement. 

In its beauty, the triumph of each seeking spirit. 

I saw ay mounting the high places of the 
world. 

The individual—undaunted, joyous and true. 


I saw myself asI can be! If only I keep ‘The 
Good Fairy’ ideal ever before me. 
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The Song and Dance Man 


George M. Cohan’s new stage vehicle for the display of his versatile and amazing talent 
as an actor and playwright 








"THERE is no other single personality in the 

theatre today who stands out so distinctly 
as George M. Cohan, and when the announce- 
ment is made that this actor-author-composer- 
producer is to appear in Boston at the Selwyn 
Theatre in the title role of his latest pen effort, 
“The Song and Dance Man,” for a limited en- 
gagement starting Monday night, December 





EORGE M. COHAN, whose latest production, 
“The Song and Dance Man,” opens at the 
Selwyn Theatre, Boston, on December third, is a 
unique personality in amusement circles. 
the thirty-five years that he has been upon the 
stage his name probably has become well known to 
more people in every city in the United States than 
that of any other actor. Besides which he has 
written and staged more successful plays than any 
living playright, has composed more tuneful and 
catchy songs than any half dozen well-known song 
writers combined, and originated more dances than 
any other performer on the stage. His coming in 
person in the title role of his new play to Boston’s 
most po playhouse the first week in December, 
marks the high point of amusement offerings in the 
Hub for the present theatrical season 


third, it is nothing short of an event, and his 
visit actually will be one of the outstanding 
periods of the current season. 

The versatility of this wizard of the theatre 
seems to have no limit when we recall his many 
successes of the past. Probably more closely 
identified with musical plays, we mention only 
“45 Minutes from Broadway,” “Mary,” “The 
O’Brien Girl,” “Little Nellie Kelly,” and ‘The 
Rise of Rosie O’Rielly.” Then his was the first 
mystery play, “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” and 
later, “Three Faces East.” He proved his clev- 
erness in satirical comedy in “The Tavern,” two 
years ago, and again last season with “So This 


is London!” In his present offering, ““The Song 
and Dance Man,” it is said that he has intro- 
duced an entirely new character to the stage 
and the story contains romance, comedy and 
dramatic interest from an angle never before 
attempted by a playwright. 

Unlike others, George M. Cohan is not an 
inspirational playwright. All of his plays, and 
there is no living author who has a greater series 
of stage successes to his credit, are written under 
pressure. He will carry an idea of a plot or a 
scenario in his head for weeks or perhaps months, 
but the actual writing of the dialogue, etc., is 
started and generally finished two or three days 
before his company is called for rehearsal. An 
instance is in the production of his comedy, 
“Two Fellows and a Girl,” so well received in 
Boston during the past three weeks. After its 
first presentation a revision was necessary, and 
Mr. Cohan re-wrote the entire last act on a Pull- 
man car going from Boston to New York. 


Where Elegance and Comfort 
Rule 


the hotel than the town. This man Davenport 
must be a real salesman.” 

“Salesman!” replied Carruthers. ‘Louis Dav- 
enport was in this office yesterday; - indeed he is 
a salesman—a super salesman. The Davenport 
Hotel stands out unique among all of the hotels 
in this country. There is nothing like it. In 
feeding numbers of people, it is the third larg- 
est in the United States, and in a city of less 
than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people.” 

There was a time when America suffered by 
comparison with Europe in the matter of hotels, 
but such is now a matter of passed history. Now, 
the United States not only has the biggest, best, 
and last word in hotels, but the most progressive 
and enterprising hotel men in the world. To 
still further reverse the old order of things, 
today Europe sends to us for their best help. 

But about our great hotel men, you say— 
who are they? It is not easy for one to limit 
himself to a small number, for there are many 
really big hotel men. There are, however, those 
who stand out distinctly—whose names are rec- 
ognized from coast to coast. 

E. M. Statler is a man who has come to be 
nationally known because of the hotels which are 
operated under his name in the various large 
cities. Particular distinction comes to him 
through the Pennsylvania of New York City, 
where he has projected the largest of all American 
hotel enterprises. 

Indelibly outstanding is the name of L. M. 
Boomer, the head of the company operating the 
Waldorf-Astoria, McAlpin, Savoy and Wood- 
stock Hotels along with the Savarin Cafés in 
New York City; the Bellevue-Stratford in 
Philadelphia; and the familiar New Willard of 
Washington, D. C., which so recently provided 
the temporary “White House” for President 
Coolidge. 

The Bowman System is a rapidly expanding 
organization of the new de luxe Biltmore-Com- 
modore type. John McE. Bowman has set a 
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style of his own in hotels—maintained from his 
first, the New York Biltmore, to his last, the 
Los Angeles Biltmore. 

Spreading throughout both United States and 
Canada in some twenty cities is another very 
unusual chain maintained under the banner of 
the United Hotels. The presiding genius of this 
group of leading hotels in their respective cities, 
is Frank Dudley. 

Down in Florida on the east coast are to be 
found in operation the largest American Plan 
hotels in the world. The man responsible for 
this high crest in American Pian hotel develop- 
ment is H. E. Bemis. 

Jumping from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
west coast, there is to be found in California the 
man who is the Dean of the Tourist Hotel Busi- 
ness. Seventy-five per cent of the touring 
guests, enjoying that justly famous California 
climate, are housed under his aeapiaet roofs. 
His name is D. M. Linnard. 

So, therefore—to summarize the eight great 
hosts of America, they are—E. M. Statler, 
L. M. Boomer, John McE. Bowman, Frank 
Dudley, Louis Davenport, H. E. Bemis, D. M. 
Linnard, and last though not least, the man who 
runs the most famous hotel in the world—Roy 
Carruthers. 


The Downfall of Fighting 
P. at Lacey Continued from page 276 


them across the ring at Hen Hicks, whose kinky 
head alone was visible, poked turtlewise out of 
the folds of an over-generous bathrobe. Tonight 
was “the Tardrop’s” night—as a business propo- 
sition. In a month or so there would be another 
night—and a sweet slaughter! His eyes nar- 
rowed a little and he licked his lips. 

The formal fussing of the seconds, which in- 
terested Lacey not at all, was finally over. Sol 
Epstein, in his capacity of referee, waved both 
combatants to the center of the ring and solemnly 
imparted to them their instructions as to the rules. 
Lacey was on his way back to his corner, deftly 
shed his bathrobe, and at the sight of his green 
trunks and sash the wild acclaim of his partisans 
coaxed cakes of whitewash from the rafters, 
routing any possible doubt as to the national 
complexion of the house. But ere he had reached 
his corner the cheers melted away like butter on 
a superhot pan, their scattering ends dovetailing 
into a long-drawn, aspirated “Ah-h!”’ Then 
swiftly swelled a throat-rending outburst of 
groans and jeers and yells, spelling in turn sur- 
prise and rage and never-ending hate. 

With his back to the ring, Lacey instinctively 
swept the tiers for a clue to the hostile demon- 
stration. Was it meant for him? Had the cat 
slipped out of Sol Epstein’s bag? While his eyes 
still roved anxiously over the tossing forest of 
clenched fists, the timer’s bell for the opening 
round clanged on his ears through the din. In- 
tuitively he whirled to face his foe. One step 
forward he took toward the center of the ring for 
the customary handshake ere the bout began, 
and then he brought up suddenly—as rigid as a 
pointer, his eyes popping, his mouth agape. 

From his corner, too, to exchange the hoary 
ciyilities of the ring, Hen Hicks was daintily 
tripping—a soulful, two-color symphony. Be- 
low his knees was black. Above his waistwas 
black. Sandwiched between was a layer of 
orange-colored trunks—a vivid orange, a com- 
pelling orange, an orange that proclaimed itself 
for what it was and claimed no kinship to any 
other color in the prism. Yet his smile was free 

Continued on page 284 
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Joseph Fairbanks, Washington 
Attorney 


time the organization consisted of forty-two 
subordinate claims boards with attendant per- 
sonnel of lawyers, accountants and experts. 
Before these boards were pending many thou- 
sands of claims for adjustment of suspended con- 
tracts. Up to the time when Colonel Fair- 
banks became vice-chairman of the Claims Board 
about 27,700 claims on contracts and agreements 
had been presented. If the contracts repre- 
sented had been carried out, it would have in- 
volved the nation in an expenditure of $3,000,000, 
000. Under the program of curtailment, con- 
tractors were paid for the work as far as they had 
progressed up to the time the suspension was 
ordered. The settlement boards thus ordered 
claims paid to the extent of $467,000,000. Thus 
the settlement of suspended contracts cost the 
government about one-eighth of what it would 
have cost to have fulfilled the contracts in their 
entirety. Mr. Fairbanks remained with the 
Claims Board down to June, 1920, when less 
than 2,000 claims remained unsettled. 

Mr. Fairbanks was then called to assist the 
United States Shipping Board in settling the 
claims made against it. He was made assistant 
general counsel of the board and worked assidu- 
ously for two years in charge of a large claims 
department, adjusting claims involving upwards 
of $150,000,000. During that time the docket 
was reduced from 1,200 to less than a dozen 
when he resigned from the board in June, 1923. 

Secretary Baker in summing up the work of 
the claims board of the War Department de- 
clared that “never in the history of the Govern- 
ment had a task so gigantic been performed with 
results so beneficial,” and Mr. A. D. Lasker, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, paid a high 
official and personal compliment to the retir- 
ing head of the claims department for his work 
there. 

Mr. Fairbanks has thus established a high 
record of achievement in getting things done 
promptly when the questions involved were very 
complex and the volume of work overwhelming. 
A less determined man, not possessing by inheri- 
tance the persistent industry and dogged perse- 
verance of the Vermont Yankee, could not have 
accomplished the task. 
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is made for you! 


for your hands: for your home: 
FLASH Cleaner (\4) FLASH Cleans 


‘ pans, all kitchen 
utensils, pipes, 
faucets, marble, 
tile, floors, sinks, 
wood-work — every- 
thing about the house. 
Little rubbing necessary! 


FLASH CLEANS , 
QUICKLY— SAFELY— ECONOMICALLY 


Motorists, too! > 
Find FLASH a boon. =e SSS 


When a tire change or a orsnen, 
repair job soils the 
hands, your can of 


FLASH is ready for a 
quick, thorough cleanup! 


removes grease 
and ground-in 
grime quickly and 
thoroughly. Ink 
stains disappear 
like magic. 








Send for a sample! 


FLASH CHEMICAL CO. 
Cambridge 41 
Massachusetts 








YOU CAN GROW YOUR HAIR 


S33 Successful Scientific Treatment 


FOR OLD OR YOUNG—BOTH SEXES 
SAMPLE OFFER 


Do you suffer from loss of hair?—Does your hair get prematurely gray? 
—Is your hair stripy, —_ or matted?—Do you suffer from dandruff, itch- 
ing or eczema of the scalp?—Are you bald-headed or about to become so? 
“ai you suffer from any of the above mentioned hair troubles do not neglect 
it, but try to relieve the trouble at once. Delays are dangerous. Write at 
once for our illustrated booklet. 
We want to prove to you at our own risk that the 
cura Hair Treatment stops the falling of the hair; 
eczema of the ra | and pro’ 


“THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE OVER BALDNESS.” 
(By an Eminent European Specialist.) 
Cut out the coupon below and send to-day to Union Laboratory. 
Dept. 10-42. 





UNION LABORATORY, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Please find enclosed 10 cents to help pa: the distributioniexpences. Kindly 
send me at once Calvacura No. land your booklet, ** Triumph of 
Science Over P (Enclose this coupon in your letter.) 
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Samuel Walker McCall 
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political enemies admired his personal courage as often mani- 
fested in his utter fearlessness of consequences to his career 
attendant upon his championship of what he believed to be 
the right or his active condemnation of what he believed to be 
the wrong. Many times he led the minority on vital ques- 
tions of national policy, as when he held that independence 
should be granted to the Philippines. In Congress he opposed 
our assumption of colonial responsibilities in the Far East. 
When he voted against the resolution that brought on the war 
with Spain, he fully expected that his vote would cost him his 
seat in Congress. 

They admitted, too, his absolute honesty and fairness 
toward his political opponents. As chairman of the committee 
on elections, he clashed many times with his party associates 
when they attempted to unseat Democrats who he thought 
had been honestly elected. 

To his justly recognized legal acumen Mr. McCall added a 
high degree of scholarship and great ability as a clear, concise, 
and forceful speaker, as well as literary attainments that alone 
would have made him a distinguished and honored personality. 

So widely recognized indeed were these qualities that helped 
to make him a figure of national prominence in politics for 
more than twenty years, that Dartmouth College, from which 
he was graduated in 1874, in 1909 invited him to become its 
president. 


THE POETS’ LINCOLN 


This volume contains the tributes of the 
greatest poets, together with several prac- 
tically unknown poems written by Lincoln 
himself. It is profusely illustrated and in- 
cludes a most complete collection of Lincoln 
portraits, with index and descriptive text. 


Price, $1.50. At your booksellers or direct from 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston 
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in the home paper, “one and all had a good 


and both were Alabama girls, but not related by 





Let’s Talk It Over 


[\ the gayly ornamented Astor ballroom in New 

York, resplendent in white and gold ceiling 
and balconies, such as are reflected in stage 
scenes, the Authors’ League of New York had a 
dinner on a Sunday night. There were authors 
and near authors. Everyone at the table was 
a writing or a drawing person—a person who 
earns real money by writing or drawing. 

The inimitable Gillett Burgess reported all the 
ladies smoking, together with a few effeminate 
men. The Toastmaster started the program 
with an imitation “radio talk,” as if reporting 
the proceedings of the evening, and calling atten- 
tion to each of the various eminent authors. 
The gurgle and laugh of Beatrix Fairfax was 
caught in ether and he gave a graphic, collo- 
quial account of the gathering to the outside 
world. As the microphone swung to and fro, 
the colorful effects of authordom were exploited. 
A tete-a-tete conversation was tortuously tackled. 
There was a musical comedy embryo given in 
its early stages on the piano by Lockhart. There 
was singing of songs by prima donnas—all free. 

The entrance of Will Rogers was dramatically 
staged at nine o’clock, and he was introduced as 
the man paid a high salary to chew gum. oa 

There were authors from nearly every state 
in the Union and very few responded to the roll 
call as born in New York. They were all away 
from home, so to speak, and as might be recorded 























time” or thought they had a good time. 

Then there were moving pictures in which the 
authors took leading parts, directed by Mr. 
Griffith. Mack Sennett was the policeman and 
Beatrix Fairfax the little fairy. 

It was a night of fellowship and concluded 
with a ball and dance, for it was felt that a meet- 
ing in the ballroom, even if it was Sunday, called 
for a ball, and amid the wild jazz echoing the 
spirit of voodoo Africa, a quiet Sunday evening 
faded into the filmy past. 


A Militant Man of 
God 


inhabitants there were three hundred conver- 
sions, and more than three hundred people re- 
consecrated and reclaimed in ten days. However 
great the call may be at times, though, he feels 
greatly attached to his present field of work, 
despite the fact that frequent calls come from 
other churches in even larger fields. 

During Mr. Inzer’s vacation this summer, he 
preached for six of the larger churches of Brook- 
lyn, New York, in a combined union service, 
touring the New England States during the 
week, and returning to New York each week 
end in time to fulfill his engagement. 

In December, 1918, Mr. Inzer was married to 
Miss Marie Smith of Sylacauga, Alabama. Bya 
strange coincidence his wife and mother were 
both named Marie Smith before their marriages, 


Continued from page 261 


blood ties. Mrs. Inzer, by virtue of her sweet 
personality and marked talents, is a great help 
to her distinguished husband, and works untir- 
ingly with him in his chosen field. 


The Downfall of Fighting 
Pat Lacey 


of guilt or guile. To him a pair of orange trunks 
was a pair of orange trunks. 

““Ye—ye spalpeen!”’ 

A full five yards was the space between them. 
Lacey’s body seemed to be jerked across it in the 
wake of his whistling left glove. “The Tar- 
drop’s” hasty guard crumbled under the crash- 
ing swing, and into the pit of his stomach flashed 
Lacey’s other hand wrist-deep. Hopeless was 
his dull-eyed effort to clinch. Once—twice— 
thrice Lacey’s glove thudded against his unpro- 
tected jaw. Then, in a sweeping half circle, 
starting from Lacey’s hip, came his famous “hay- 
maker.” It landed squarely on the chin of Hen 
Hicks, “the Slashing Tardrop,” and while a 
swift pall blotted out the constellations that had 
been scintillating before his glassy eyes, his inert 
body aeroplaned gracefully through the ropes 
and settled down in a carefree heap on the edge 
of the platform, outside of the ring. Even above 
the demoniac din rose Fighting Pat Lacey’s 
rasping jibe: 

“Ye would, would ye! Ye would, would ye! 
Take that, then—ye Aytheeopian Orangeman!”’ 


Continued from page 282 
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An Educator Eminent and 
Pr e-eminent Continued from page 258 


- Harvard of the free elective system of study. 


This has been displaced, under his successor, by 
the newer system of specialization and concen- 
tration—a symptom of the changing ideals of 
our day. F 

But however the tendencies in successive peri- 
ods may change, these very changes would not 
be possible were not all activities of the present 
built on the great, strong foundations of the 
past. President Eliot, perhaps more than any 
other, laid such foundations for the moral and 
intellectual life of America, and it is a blessing 
and inspiration for us of the younger generation 
to have living among us the greatest and best 
representative of his time. 


Trust a Yankee to Think of 


That Continued from page 275 


after the meal. It is one and three-eighths 
inches high and. so firm that a heavy water 
pitcher set on the edge will not tip it. It is 
guaranteed not to warp. Finished in linseed oil 
or waterproof varnish as desired. 

It provides a genteel self reliance to the guest 
at the meal and makes it possible to carry out the 
spirit of hospitality and “help yourself.” 

Nothing will please your friends better for a 
Christmas present than an “Albee Busy Susan,” 
which can be finished to suit any table, and if 
you select an “Albee Busy Susan”’ for a wedding 
gift you may be sure of having something out 
of the ordinary and an article which will be as 
acceptable as anything you can purchase. 
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Two West Seventy-second Street 
At the Motor Entrance to 
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Transient Residential 
Cosmopolite 


Towering above one of the most 
beautiful garden spots of the world 
—Central Park—Hotel Majestic is 
convenient to theatre and shop and 
just beyond the din of traffic. 

The refined atmosphere attracts and 


holds guests of distinction. Wire er write 
for reservations. 


Edouard Ponchard, Vice-Pres. Copeland Townsend, Pres. 
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eMarion Davies 
as Princess Mary in “When Knighthood Was In Flower” 


MINERALAVA as an -4id to Beauty 


by Hector Fuller 


HEN on the “silver screen” in a picturization 

of Charles Major’s wonderful story: “‘ When 

Knighthood Was in Flower,” hundreds of 

thousands of people are made aware of the 
rapt beauty of Marion Davies, who so beautifully plays 
the role of Princess Mary, it is only natural that they 
should seek eagerly to discover by what means Miss 
Davies retains the fine qualities of the beauty which 
appeals. 

It is not by home remedies, massage, cosmetics or 
paints that a woman may hope to retain the complexion 
of Youth. Science has shown the perfect way through 
Mineralava. 

Miss Marion Davies herself says: 

“I have found Mineralava Beauty Clay a most success- 
Sul invigorator and stimulant for the skin; the perfect way 
to a perfect complexion.” 

Skin-Malnutrition, the prime cause of the evils that 
mar the beauty of the human skin, must have been much 
more rife in those ancient days, ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower”; days when 
soap and water were regarded not as 
daily necessities, but as luxuries. To- 
day, through science and Mineralava 
the very root of the trouble is reached— 
and corrected. 

Discovered 23 years ago as a product 
of the laboratories of Nature, Minera- 
lava has been refined by the most noted 
chemists of Europe and America who 
have added to it medical ingredients 
which have given it healing and cleans- 
ing properties never equalled. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., 
the noted English Skin Specialist, 
showed that of the two layers of the hu- 
fan skin, the Epidermis and the Dermis, 





the outer one was constantly flaking and falling away. 
This made it clear that only a product of Nature like 
Mineralava that aided in the process of building up, 
nourishing and making pure the under skin, would re- 
sult in the perfect complexion. 

Mineralava makes the skin well nourished, and a well 
nourishéd skin never ages. Lines, and wrinkles, sagging 
muscles, oily and dry skin, sallowness, enlarged pores, 
coarse texture, blackheads—all are due to “Skin-Mal- 
nutrition.” 

Mineralava is the one perfect specific for ‘‘Skin- 
Malnutrition!” It not only corrects the facial blemishes 
you can see, it works constantly and invisibly on the 
tender under skin, nourishing it to a ripe and lovely 
texture so that it is ready, as the old skin flakes away, 
to take its place—new born and beautiful. 

Every face that is subject to premature wrinkles, 
blackheads, eruptions, or any disorder of the skin is suf- 
fering from Skin-Malnutrition. 

Mineralava is ideal for home use. It 
should be on hand regularly. It is the 
great, speedy and safe renovator of 
tired faces. 

And, remember: Mineralava, the 
guaranteed product can not be success- 
fully imitated. 

Originally Mineralava was sold only 
in Beauty Parlors at as high as $15 a 
treatment. Today it is within the reach 
of every woman at $2.00 a bottle, each 
bottle containing eighteen treatments, 
or a trifle more than 10 cents a treat- 
ment. Full directions for treatment and 
a soft brush for applying, with every 
bottle. ‘ 

There is also an Introductory Trial 
Tube of Mineralava at 50 cents. 
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eAGneraLtava—makes Blem- 
ished-Skin Perfect! 
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cAGneRaLava—corrects all 
forms of Skin-Malnutrition! 





¢AGneratava — keeps Young 
Faces Healthful and Rosy! 





cAGNERALAVA—moulds Old 
Faces to the Contour of Youth! 
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Mineralava has 22 years suc- 
cessful use behind it in the best 
homes of America. Don’t ex- 
periment with new and untried 
Beauty Clays. The original is 
your only protection. 


yf? 


Go to your dependable 
Druggist or eee\aees 
Store. Ask for Mineralava 
Beauty Clay. If the Store 
does not happen to have it, 
write direct to the manufac- 
turers and they will see that 
your dealer is supplied to fill 

our requirements. Scott's 
parations, Inc., 251 West 
19th Street, New York. 
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- EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, INc. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 








TYLE in writing paper is the result of the 

designer's skill and taste. Distinction, how- 
ever, depends, in a large measure, upon the 
quality of the paper. 


CRANE’S WRITING PAPERS originate in the 
Crane Mills where nothing but fine paper has 
been made for over 120 years. It is this back- 
ground of quality that adds distinction to the 
styles created by us. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN, in the five smart 
styles shown below, is but one of many Crane’s 
Creations. This and other Crane’s Writing 
Papers will be found wherever good stationery 
is sold. 


Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 
Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 
Early Puritan Greylawn 


Geraldine 

















Although the land for which they fought 
abounded in supplies, gaunt hunger amount- 
ing at times almost to famine, dogged the 
marches of the soldiers of the Revolution 
and brooded about their long encampments, 
for seven heavy years. 


There was enough beef, pork, mutton in 
the Colonies to meet all their needs, but no 
established way of getting it to them; no 
system, no organization, no centralized 
depots; only scattered, uncontrolled and 
unrelated resources. 


Farmers brought their cattle to villages 
and towns when they wanted to. Herds- 
men drove the animals off to the nearest 
front, where they were dressed on the spot 
and consumed at once. 


Little local butcher’s dribbled pork, ham, 
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Our profit from all 
sources averages only a 
fraction of acent a pound 





soldiers Who Starved Amidst Plenty 


and bacon into camp, intermittently, with 
no regard to regular, steady needs. When 
the army stayed long in one place, it drained 
the district. Civilians had to go without. 


The bitter winter at Valley Forge showed 
how the soldiers often went hungry, in the 
midst of comparative plenty in the land. 
History notes a great occasion when a fat 
steer was driven into camp, providing a 
feast for Washington and his men. 


* + * 


With most of the meat consumed hundreds 
of miles from where it is raised there would 
be many bitter winters, many Valley Forges 
throughout the country, every year, in times 
of peace as well as of war, if the people still 
had to depend for their food supply and 
distribution upon the inefficient distribut- 
ing methods of Revolutionary times. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


As a matter of fact, the organization of 
industries into larger units, scaled up to fit 
the growing job, has been a big factor in the 
expansion and development of the nation. 


Swift & Company has grown from one 
small establishment to an institution with 
23 packing plants, located near live stock 
producing centers, and numerous branch 
houses and car routes, which form a net- 
work of distribution from ocean to ocean. 





This equipment, made possible by the 
co-operation of labor and capital of nearly 
100,000 men and women who understand 
their work and believe in it, brings meat at 
all times, summer and winter, from centers 
of production to points of consumption; 
from live stock raisers everywhere to retail 
dealers in practically every city, town, and 
village in the United States. 
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Swift & Compa ; 
Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for permis- 
sion to use historical data from his 
book, “The American Live Stock 
and Meat Industry” 
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